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NELSON’S PORTFOLIO 
OF WAR PICTURES. 


"THE time has now come when it is possible to begin the publication of 
a well-selected Series of Pictures which will adequately illustrate the 
Great War. 


The camera is being used to picture War more completely than ever 
before. An army of photographers has invaded the theatre of international 
strife, and hundreds of their prints reach this country every week. Military 
obstacles, postal delays, and the press censorship, however, make it im- 
possible to present at once a Continuous Panorama of the War. 

Several weeks must necessarily elapse after each stage of the military 
operations before it becomes possible to sift and arrange the mass of 
photographic material into a Compiete War-Srory 1n Pictures which 
will be well worth preservation. 


That moment having now arrived, as far as the early stages of the War 
are concerned, Netson’s Portrotio has been prepared for those who wish 
THE BEST OF ALL THE War Pictorss reproduced in a real édition de luxe. 

Netson’s Portrotio will be a purely Pictorial History of the War, the 
brief notes written for the description of the Plates being confined to what 
is necessary to link the pictures into a Continuous Pictorial Narrative, 
without gaps or overlapping. r 

The Plates will be reproduced from photographs in almost every case- | 
There is abundance of material available, and much of it is of the very finest 
quality. Photographs of actual fighting, however, are comparatively rare, | 
owing to the exclusion of the war correspondent from the firing line. The 
camera must therefore be supplemented to some extent by the artist’s brush- | 
Pictures of the chief battles by land and sea are therefore being painted for / 
Netson’s Portrotio by leading artists, who may be trusted to present 
trustworthy pictures based on photographic material and the narratives © 
military men. 

Netson’s Portro to will be published in fortnightly Parts, each of which 
will contain 32 large Plates, in an art wrapper. The price of SEVEN- 
PENCE net per Part makes it an essentially popular publication. 

Cloth Covers for binding the Parts can be obtained through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent. 
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British marines and sailors at Antwerp preparing to give the enemy a warm reception. 
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THE WHEEL TO THE SEA. 


By John Buchan. 
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and the east is approaching a most critical 

stage. In the latter theatre Germany has 
taken the offensive all along the line; in the former 
she is preparing a counter-attack which she hopes 
will retrieve the ground lost in the retreat which 
began on September 5. In other words, she is 
about to put forth her maximum strength, and the 
future course of the war will depend upon the events 
of the next ten days. News is very scarce, and the 
most that can be done at present is to note some of 
the few indications afforded us of her strategical 
purpose. 


The Results of the Fall of Antwerp. 


Antwerp, so far as concerns the main purpose of 
the campaign, was a side-show. The German pur- 
pose in reducing it can only have been to create a 
moral effect. Whether it stood or fell had no bearing 
on the real battle centres in east and west. This is 
shown by the comments of the more intelligent 
German newspapers, which rejoice in the fall of 
the last Belgian stronghold, but do not claim for it 
any great military value. The talk in the Press 
about making Antwerp a naval or air-craft base 
is not serious. Unless the neutrality of Holland 
were violated, the port could have no naval value 
for Germany, and if Dutch neutrality should be 
infringed it would be very much to our advantage, 
for to get to the Scheldt German warships must 
run the gauntlet of our fleet. Submarines might 
indeed make secret use of the estuary, but that is 
the most that can be said. The fall of Antwerp, of 
course, releases the German investing army, but 
it is clear that this was not very large—not more 
than 60,ooo—and not of the first quality. Antwerp 
was not taken by troops, but by artillery and by 
incendiary bombs. Of the 60,000 released, at least 
20,000 must be kept to police and guard the city ; 
so we shall probably not be far wrong if we put 
the total reinforcements available from the invest- 
ing force at the strength of one army corps. It 
should be noted that the Germans failed in their 
chief purpose—to cut off the Belgian Army of de- 
fence. At least 40,000 escaped. These men are 
seasoned veterans, and though at first they will 
have to be held in reserve to recuperate, in a fort- 
night they will be available for the Allied left. In 
passing, a word may be said in gre against the 
criticisms in the British press of the sending of a 
British naval force to Antwerp. That may have 
been wise or unwise, but it is not for armchair 
critics to decide. It would be a thousand pities if at 
this hour of national crisis the spirit of uninformed 
amateur criticism should get abroad. 


The Extension to the Sea. 


What is much more important than the fall of 
Antwerp is the undoubted fact that in the last 
fortnight von Kluck has been reinforced. These 
reinforcements cannot be very large, and they 
probably consist of some first line troops withdrawn 
from von Heeringen’s Army of Alsace and a comple- 
_ment of Landwehr and Landsturm. This indicates 


Bs HE campaign of the Allies both in the west 


nce 
a forward movement against the Allied left. er 


the German line now extends to Ostend, an env ple: 
ing attack in the proper sense is no longer Poa eyly. 
unless, as the Times Military Correspondent r of 
observes, von Kluck possesses a large num . the 
long-distance swimmers. His object must Mea in 
piercing and rolling-up of our left somewher" at 
the neighbourhood of Lille. We know that ich 
left has also been reinforced. A considerable B™ de 
force now occupies the extreme flank. Genel” 115 
Castelnau has received additions, and in 4 
time we shall have the Belgian Army. 

imminent, and it will not be a battle of P 
such as we have witnessed on the Aisne, but @ “ind 
in level country. where the élan of the Fren@” (ee 
the determination of our own troops will hav® {ge 
play. Now, an attack at one point by eithe! ” 
can only be successful if it is attended by 4 = ops 
taneous attack all along the line; otherwise the 
can be moved from other parts of the front to pas 
point of danger. The battle, therefore, which 
been stagnant for the last ten days betwee? "140 
and the Argonne is likely to revive. There aT, at 
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points in the line, apart from our left, which ait 
egically dominate the situation. oye, the F in 
where the German front bends north-eastw t 
a sharp angle, is the most important. In the yient 
place, there we have opposed to us a dangerous scoH8 
which is specially liable to attack; and in the “pave 
place, an advance five or six miles beyond | of 


would capture and cut the main German tbe 
communication which descends the valley 9 and 
Oise. There have been some sharp attack? ing 
counter-attacks in the Roye neighbourhood ore 


the past three weeks, and there are likely to be point 
in the week to come. The other important ¢ the 


is the fortress of Verdun, at the extreme right n tbe 
main Allied front. Verdun has all along bee tbe 
hinge on which the retreat and the advance penind 
Allies have moved. If the enemy could get uid PS 
it to the south our whole right and centre W mp 
endangered, and for a month this has been atte 

in vigorous attacks upon the fortress line be de by 
Verdun and Toul. These attacks have been ™* ow 
the German Army of Lorraine under th@. 4 
Prince of Bavaria, but in spite of a few soil 008 
cesses they have wholly failed in their main PY iyitf 
At this point also we may expect renewe 
during the coming week. 


German and F rench Theories of War. 


There has been a great deal of talk in ee idea 
recently about German and French strategic 
the German generals being supposed to put ench 
faith in the enveloping attack, and the Frese 
the Napoleonic plan which was used so suce’ piv? 
at Jena, and which is usually known as the , yor) 
ing square” or the “lozenge.” But ft.) ye! 
doubtful whether the generals of either 5! 
doctrinaire as their critics suggest. 
strategical expedients are appreciated by 
and it is difficult to believe that with 
million men each, operating over a hun 7 
of country, any commander would stake ev 
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Tathe Wee 
Sheatbeng a" Osterode, which is variously called 
ang d Hohenstein, where von Hindenb 
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a Stratec: 
frinies of eical notion which was devised for small 
™ the “tate to 100,000 men. At the same time, 
bi tion. alone 1°, Cf the German preliminary concen- 
Any ,28 he the frontier, and the need of a crushing 
it a left ‘ as possible, the envelopment of the 
iy ul aS probably the governing idea. But 
Appet_ Conc Temembered that an enveloping strate 
PPlieg loca ued only with the whole line, but is 
Wate 4...) I different parts of the field by the 
Com Were fit ti In the same way the French, since 
Stra Pelleq t sg ting a defensive war, were practically 
ang th ey adopt the plan of feeling the enemy’s 
Poin. keepin *tywhere, retiring where outnumbered, 
What whee large reserves to throw against any 
leont Pper Weakness was ascertained. That is 
Apc « * Saag outside Paris, where the old Napo- 
ee mone” seems to have come into play. 
the Same eet the German armies are adopting 
the F h Keay. It isa strategy, however, which 
Cig; 3 ave practised more assiduously than 
dm ehin and can use with far greater pre- 
Wha ‘ably : nd their lines they have an open country 
Thetis tech ed by railroads, where they can handle 
Or lly known as the ‘‘mass of manceuvre.” 
fet Xam 1 Position does not give them such facility. 
tay &@ wig? to bring troops from Alsace, they must 
Scia® time © Cltcuit behind the Ardennes, and this 
n t is curious how little the advance of 
t +BY. Ntions has altered the principles of 
dig. ther, \7°DCh soldiers have always maintained 
2Ot know @S Nothing about war which Napoleon 
The W, and very probably they are right. 


. 
yithe aa m the East. 
Gattla is ditions under which the great battle of the 
Chigg Al Von yy; peing fought are well worth noting. 
qq. co Hindenburg has been appointed to the 


Brig Genera? of the German and Austrian forces, 
the Sia Ann Schubert has taken over the East 
Men “Stern i The total German-Austrian force on 
0 22d if Ontier is now estimated at 1,500,000 
1009 ~The allot 200,000 to Schubert, this leaves 
Middle vue gigantic front which stretches down 
Ost istula and southward across the river 


: € Carpathians. 
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20 cen tr The advance of the 
ty, for ;¢ trom Posen was made with extreme 
© Ge, Jt Should be remembered that the gauge 
ary Tailways is continued well inside the 
Sa almost up to the line of fortresses 
ly €d the Polish Triangle. The Russian 
ite ck before this advance across the Vis- 
eft wing, which had been pursuing the 
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ee ret, ttians towards Cracow, was also com- 
art: Ply ¢,.,. 12 Order to keep in line. This would seem 
ate the investment of Przemysl is at least 


ee 
Xow in inquished, and that the two main armies 
onflict along a front of something over 
Ona] Strat, The Russians have followed their 
Qto a tegy, and have retreated before the 
tag. ‘Country where they could fight at an 
S ay... 3 Means that they have drawn the 
tte:® the -¥ from their excellent railway lines ; 
Wil] ay, season is now at its height, the 
be the miry ruts of Poland difficult to 
tr. We have now fairly full accounts 


Lif 


Won tnt up senkampf's advance into East ake: 
Rant fight be army corps under Sansonov. He 
eng ’ Which h Y an enveloping movement on both 
f mot troonw® achieved by a really brilliant move- 
the met wg behind his line by means of a fiotilla 
Sent 5 These tactics will be impossible on 

attle ground; and since nothing less 
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will serve his purpose than a crushing defeat of 
the enemy, it looks as if he had his full share of 
difficulties. 


The Change in German News. 


German official communiqués till a few weeks ago 
were fairly accurate. It is true that they suppressed 
or minimized defeats and exaggerated victories, but 
that is legitimate enough. But now the authors of 
them seem to be getting “ rattled,’ as the Americans 
say. They have taken to issuing purely fictitious 
accounts of Austrian successes. For example, last 
week they announced that Lemberg had been evacu- 
ated by the Russians. A telegram a day later from 
a Times correspondent resident there described that 
city as having settled down peacefully under Russian 
occupation. Numerous private letters from German 
correspondents are now reaching this country by 
way of Copenhagen, Christiania, Holland, and Italy. 
These letters, which are passed by the German 
censor, are practically official communiqués, and in- 
variably describe in glowing terms the resolution of 
the German people, and the ease and comfort of 
‘their condition. It is questionable if they are to 
be taken seriously, as the experience of a well-known 
English professor will show. He received the other 
day a letter from Berlin from a former pupil, which 
extended over many pages, and described with great 
reese the flourishing condition of the German 
capital. The professor was puzzled by the change 
in the usually terse style of his friend, and, examining 
the letter closely, found below certain words micro- 
scopic ticks in red ink. Taking these words out, 
and reading them continuously, he found an account 
which differed very greatly from the letter itself. 


The Colonies. 


The arrival of the first Canadian contingent at 
Plymouth last week was a visible proof to the British 
le of the potential armed strength of the Empire. 
t is far greater than the ordinary man supposes. 
We have at this moment in Britain 1,200,000 men 
either trained or undergoing training. Canada has 
undertaken to send us 50,000, and can easily send 
100,000 if the need arises. Australia and New Zea- 
land between them can probably send 80,000, and 
there are, of course, large reserves in the fighting 
traces of India. In two years, if the war lasted as 
long, we should be able to have in the field anything 
up to 3,000,000 men. The most sensational news of 
the week has been the rebellion of the commando 
under Colonel Maritz in that sandy desert which is 
the north-west of Cape Colony. his disagreeable 
incident is probably a blessing in disguise. It has 
enormously strengthened General Botha’s hands, 
and has impressed upon the back-veld Dutch, who 
scarcely understood the conditions of the war, the 
intolerable methods and aims of German policy. 


THE illustration on our cover this week illustrates a very smart 
bit of work by Petty Officer Beattie of H.M.S. Essex. Sixty- 
eight German reservists were recently booked to cross the 
Atlantic from New York on the Spanish mail steamer Montserrat. 
Beattie took a e on the same boat, and when the three- 
mile limit of United States waters had been passed, he stationed 
himself in the bows and kept a keen look-out for British war- 
ships. Presently H.M.S. G/ory hove in sight, and as soon as 
she was within range, Beattie stood up and began to semaphore 
rapidly with his arms. His action attracted the notice of the 
German reservists, who rushed at him and stopped him. The 
look-out on the warship, however, had noticed the signals, and 
had also seen the commotion on the deck of the A/ontserrat., 
The steamer was held up, and after examination, was convoyed 
by the Glory to Halifax, where the sixty-eight Germans were 
a Be in custody. 
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Our photograph shows a British submarine of the class of the fortos ai 


Our Submarines. which, under the command of Lieut.-Commander Max K. 


recently covered itself with glory. 
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To Eg belongs the credit of being the first British submarine 
- to sink a German cruiser. Our illustration shows the Hela going 
down six miles south of Heligoland. 
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HOW A BIG GUN 
IS MADE. 


Europe has been surprised at the size of the German 
siege howitzers. The existence of these monster 3 
cannon had been kept a profound secret. They are Bee! &. +h Sy erae , ote f 
so large and heavy that, as our picture shows, they ye. “{ 

have to be hauled in sections by a motor train, and 


erected in the field when siege operations begin. 


wide and one-sixteenth of an inch thick, ter ti 
a tension of 110 tons to the square inch ° cart 
This wire is coiled on a drum supported by # j,¢ W 
travelling the whole length of the lathe. A 
comes off on to the gun, the carriage is MOV" ja 


was the 12-inch gun, the largest in use in 
either the naval or land service of Britain. 
It will be interesting to learn how this gun is made. 
A glance at the illustration.will show how compli- 
cated is its structure. Starting from the inside we 


ts NTIL recently.our. biggest piece of ordnance 


have—(1) the inner a tube, which is rifled; (2) the 
A tube; (3) wire wrapping; (4) the B tube, extending 
for two-thirds of the length from the muzzle towards 
the breech ; (5) the breech jacket. 


The A Tube. 


The part to be made‘first is the inneér..A tube. 
For this a huge solid steel ingot is cast, wéighing up- 
wards of thirty tons. The ends having been cut off, 
the ingot is mounted in.‘a ‘lathe, and @ tube-like 
“ trepanning ’’ borer removes a long core from the 
centre. a 

The ingot is then dismounted from the lathe and 
heated. A long hollow bar-somewhat smaller than 
the destined bore of the: gun is passed through the 
central hole; and the ingot is placed under a 2,500- 
ton forging press, which gradually thins and draws 
it out along the bar, which is kept cool by water 
circulating through it. 

The forged tube is next rough-turned outside and 
rough-bored inside. 
huge 100-ton gantry crane seizes the tube by one 
end and lowers it into a vertical furnace heated by 
gas. Then it is drawn out and dipped into a deep 
vertical tank filled with many thousand gallons of 
cotton-seed oil, which gives it the required temper. 

The a tube is made in like manner, and bored to 
an inside diameter slightly less than that of the 
inner tube. 
pit, and the other, after being expanded sufficiently 
in the heating furnace, is lowered so as to slip over 
it. The heated tube decreases in length as well as 
in diameter as it cools, and unless great precautions 
were taken it would naturally cool at the ends first, 
and, by gripping the “‘ inner a ”’ tightly there, cause 
the central part of the tube to cool in a state of 
dangerous tension. To avoid such a thing happen- 
ing, one end is cooled artificially by means of water 
jets, while the other portions are heated by gas flames. 


117 Miles of Wire. 


After the a tube has been turned up, it is ‘* wire- 
wound ” with a ribbon of steel a quarter of an inch 


It has then to be tempered. A 


The inner a tube is let down into a° 


at such a pace that the coils touch one anoth? im 
ally as they are formed round the tube. * pu” f 
gun is wound with fourteen layers at th 
and seventy-five at the breech, the total 
wire used being about 117 miles—the dista® witene 
London to Bristol—and its weight nearly the wid 
tons. It is necessary that the tension ° to 4 rs 
should decrease with every successive lay®’ )_ wha 
undue stress. This is effected by passiNS “of Ba. os 
as it is unwound from the reel, through d1e>-y¢ a 
ened’ steel with ‘slightly curved surfaces. 
are pressed together by_a series of levers 4 
and by altering the positions of the weights t px. 
can be adjusted exactly. Be tes 

After wiring, the surface undergoes “ si pich ves 
to ensure perfect truth, and the s tube, bi ma 1 
been prepared meanwhile, is shrunk 6n in t inl 
already described; and the breech end ib ape 
encased in its stout jacket: The a and B and j 
the jacket give the gun longitudinal stifine> “tia dY 
wire greatly increases its strength circum! 


Rifling. tne oe 

Having been bored once more and finally” i os 
is fit to have the spiral rifling grooves ~ neces oft 
bore. These, as you doubtless know, a — ; f 
to give the shell the spin which preve® 


turning head over heels during its flight or 
the air. “ steel pret 

The rifling is done by a long, noe cut od i> 
which carries three tools at the end t r oa) 
grooves at once. The tools act only 4°. jece™ 
withdrawn. To impart to them the rwevice mov 
to produce a spiral cut an ingenious gt 


ployed. A gun has, speaking roughly, 


to 
thay TY inch of the circumference of the bore, so 
Would | % (2-inch gun about seventy-five grooves 
tc € cut. Fight to a dozen journeys of the tool 
Moving ed to finish a groove, therefore the slow- 
. = Cutter may have to be drawn out and thrust in 
ne hundred times before the rifling is complete. 


Worth £10,000. 


facty Pe rifling comes so near the end of the manu- 

| tabiagd a big gun, it.must be conducted with the 
;, Care, for a single badly-cut groove would 

© gun, now representing perhaps {10,000 in 

h 4nd material. 

Ore being finished, the breech end is cham- 

it, and has deep threads cut in the rear end 
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Krupp’s Works, Essen, w 
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for the breech block to engage with. The block 
moves on a hinge, and is a very massive affair, 
though, thanks to the presence of certain levers and 
the perfection of the workmanship, any one who 
has the knack can move it quite easily. The pressure 
of the exploding powder is so great that gas will pass 
the most carefully-made block unless it is furnished 
with an “‘ obturator pad,”’ a flat circular canvas bag 
attached to the inner end. 

From first to last a 67-ton gun- takes about a 
year to construct. The mountings, which are made 
simultaneously with the gun, are of too complicated 
a nature to be described here in detail. When all 
the parts come together, the gun undergoes a firing 
test, and if these are satisfactory, is handed over to 
the purchaser. 


pat a. = 
here the big guns are made. 
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“THE CONTEMPTIBLE 
LITTLE 
BRITISH ARMY” 
has been very active during 
the past fortnight. The photo- 
graph at the top of this page 
shows the landing of further 
reinforcements and stores for 
the army in France, Consider- 
able British forces have been 
operating near the Belgian 
frontier. Uhey successfully 
covered the retreat of the Bel- 
gian Army from Antwerp. 
Since the capture of that city 
Ostend has been abandoned 
in favour of another base. 
Reports from the Continent 
continue to praise the British 
arrangements for the supply 
of the Army in the field 
with food and stores. 


The Naval Brigade at Antwerp. 
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THE BRITISH 
NAVAL BRIGADE 


AT ANTWERP. 


The brigade displayed great 
gallantry in the defence of 
Antwerp. It is characteristic 
of our bluejackets that when 
the city was evacuated, the 
British offered to form the 
rearguard and cover the retire- { 
ment of the garrison. The | 
Belgians, however, would not 
allow this, so the Naval | 
Brigade left before the last 
Belgian corps. 6,000 of the | 
men retired in good order 
and joined the British Army. } 
Unfortunately some 2,000 
were cut off and forced to 
cross the frontier of Holland } 
and had to lay down their | 
arms to the Dutch. 


Bluejackets in the Antwerp trenches. 
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THE BRABANCONNE. 


The Belgian National Anthem. 
ee eee” 


gian national anthem, have this in common, that 

they both arose under the influence of revolu- 
tionary sentiment, but no other comparison is pos- 
sible. The Marseiliaise is genuinely inspired both as 
to words and music; the words of the Brabanconne 
are spirited enough, but were obviously based on the 
earlier model, while the music must be pronounced 
somewhat trivial, as the patriotic outburst of a 
nation. 


How Belgium threw off the Dutch Yoke. 


The year 1830 saw the Belgians revolt from the 
uncongenial yoke which bound her to Holland. 


. | “HE Marseillaise and the Brabanconne, the Bel- 


La Brabanconne. 


A PRES des siécles d’esclavage, 
Le Belge, sortant du tombeau, 
A reconquis, par son’ courage 
Son nom, ses droits et son drapeau. 
Et ta main, souveraine et fiére, 
Peuple désormais indompté, 
Grava sur ta vieille banniére, 
Le roi, la loi, la liberté ! 
M ARCHE de ton pas énergique, 
Marche de progrés en progrés, 
Dieu, qui protége la Belgique, 
Sourit 4 tes males suecés. 
Travaillons, notre labeur donne 
A nos champs la fécondité, 
Et la splendeur des arts couronne 
Le roi, la loi, la liberté ! 


O UVRONS nos rangs a d’anciens fréres 
De nous trop longtemps désunis, 
Belges, Bataves, plus de guerres, 
Les peuples libres sont amis. 
A jamais resserrons ensemble 
Les liens de la fraternité, 
Et qu’un méme cri nous rassemble : 
Le roi, la loi, la liberté ! 


6) BELGIQUE, 6 mére chérie, 
A toi nos cceurs, 4 toi nos bras, 
A toi notre sang, 6 Patrie, 
Nous le jurons tous, tu vivras ! 
Tu vivras toujours grande et belle, 
Et ton invincible unité 
Aura pour devise immortelle : 
Le roi, la loi, la liberté ! 


The situation had become intolerable, and riots 
broke out in Brussels. Respectable citizens or- 
ganized a guard for the preservation of order, and 
when the city was quiet again, the city guard be- 
came the nucleus of a Belgian army which boldly 
declared for independence. The movement rapidly 
spread to other cities. On September 19, there was 
a fresh outbreak in Brussels, and Prince Frederick of 
Orange, who was in command of the troops, began the 
assault of the city; but the result proved indecisive. 
For four days the struggle raged, and at length the 
troops were withdrawn. On the following day the 
Lower Chamber of the States-General decided in 
favour of a dissolution of the union. The king 
was now ready to make concessions, but it was too 
late. A Provisional Government was set up and 
~a National Congress was formed. On November 4, 
tepresentatives of the five Great Powers assembled 
in London, and the independence of Belgium was 


; 0 
practically complete. A French army laid sieBY a 
Antwerp, which the Dutch king still held, 700" 
British fleet blockaded the Scheldt. After 4 aered 
bardment of twenty-four days the citadel surreD™ |, - 
and the king was forced to recognize the inevita o. 
Belgium had definitely become a separate king 


The National Anthem. e 


It was during the defence of Brussels against ne 


‘royal troops that the Belgian National Anthe™ (jeg- 


into being. Its author was rig Lovely Louis und 
andre Dechet, actor and poet, better know? embe 
his stage name of Jenneval. He had been a M°.. af 
of the company of the Thédtre de la Mont 


AWAY with bondage, long enthralling ! 
O Belgium, awake and arise ! 

Now, at the voice of honour calling, 
Aloft thy banner bravely flies. 

Once again, in thy pride and glory, 
Nation unconquered, ever free, 

On thy standard blazon the story 
Of King and Law and Liberty ! 


AGAIN, with courage still undying, 
Fight on till the conflict is done; 

God is thy shield, on Him relying 
The victory is surely won. 

Rich reward shall thy labour render, 
Fruitful thy fields shall ever be, 

Till we crown in peace and splendour 
Our King and Law and Liberty ! 


;? all our friends of days departed 
A welcome we warmly accord ; 
Belgians, Batavians, true-hearted, 
In brotherhood shall sheathe the sword. 
Nought again shall our friendship sever, 
Steadfast in unity are we, 
While we hold as watchword for ever 
“For King and Law and Liberty!” 


GAIN, O Belgium, still our mother, 
We pledge thee in blood and in song; 
Surely to thee and to no other 
Our swords, our hearts, our lives belong! 
While thy deeds live in history’s pages 
Deathless thy fame shall ever be, 
And the cry still ring through the ages, 
“For King and Law and Liberty!” 


Brussels, but when the citizens of the Belgia® ss e 
began to strike for independence he threw ™ wrigh 
with them, and in the intervals of fighting 40 

the verses which have become the Belgia® t ier 
Anthem. On October 19 he was killed ®” 4 ¢ 

during an affair of outposts on the river, 
thus gave his life for the country of his 


Re 
x 


The music was composed by Frangols ‘+ ce 


enhout, a tenor singer, and the composer 9 
sea and other works, but only now remergeatie 
for his collaboration with Jenneval. After 17 otf 
in 1848, the tune was so frequently modifie r of 
musicians that on June 5, 1873, the Ministe ect® , 
standardized the score of M. Bender, inSP wW oop 
bands of the Belgian Army. The words ¥¢ y 
monly sung are not those of Jenneval, but ¥" est 
of M. Charles Rogier, the eminent Belgia® ° tne 
who played a prominent part in establishin8 
Belgian national government. 


EW sights are more impressive on a clear 
dark night than the bright flashes of a 
Searchlight sweeping earth, sea, and sky, and 
ling every object with the clearness of noon- 
fort: Searchlights are now a feature of all important 
ha Cations, and on the east coasts of Britain they 
the 00° at work guarding our shores throughout 
T Ours of darkness ever since war broke out. 
€ searchlight itself 


Teveg 


Cons} a 

ests essentially of a 
e i 

q os for directing 


o tful beam of elec- 
quir light in some re- 
oa a direction, either 
ily © purpose ofsearch, 
ling tion, or signal- 
Its chief uses at 

apn. © to disclose the 
PProach of torpedo or 
+s, mutt at night, and 
tile uminate such hos- 
eovat so as to enabie 
With > to fire at them 

accurate aim. 


Coast Defence. 


od all vulnerable 
Re » On the coasts of 
light. Powerful search- 
9 a have been erected. 
ily Se are now able to 
v pa effectively a 
a 4 mile distant, 
justaeins readily ad- 
iffic le, there is no 
the ot in following 
ve 
SUspecte, orang of any 


ligt, the field search- 


on : 
lig S are being conducted. In this case portable 


are employed. For signalling h- 
h ploye signalling purposes searc 

ic wate fitted with a device sans aaa them 
System, long and short flashes of light on the Morse 
EmMplo coe the sky at night. They may also be 
taking aq ith a shutter for the same purpose. By 
and ain vantage of a cloud conveniently situated, 
tion ,, 8 it to reflect a beam of light, communica- 


1 h 
Miles ap gg made between vessels as much as forty 


Searchlight mounted for use in the field. 


€nem are used to discover the approach of the 
tion. 9’? _°t. to illuminate some area in which opera- 
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The light used in a searchlight is usually a powerful 
electric arc. For lighthouses oil is now very gener- 
ally employed, being cheaper to instal and maintain 
than either gas or electricity. In addition, the oil 
light suffers less from atmospheric absorption than 
electric light. In a searchlight, however, the electric 
arc is preferable owing to its high luminous intensity 
and great compactness. Some of the searchlights now 
in use have an intensity 
equal to that of a million 
standard candles. By 
using specially construc- 
ted parabolic reflectors, 
the whole of this light 
can be concentrated and 
directed in any required 
direction in the form 


of a powerful parallel 
beam. 


Fan-shaped Beams. 


Sometimes a fan- 
shaped beam is em- 
ployed, and by com- 
bining two or more such; 
searchlights side by side} 
a very wide sweep can 
be made of any sus- 
pected area. The search- 
light projector stands 
upon a pedestal, and 
may be moved in any 
direction. At the 
Eigerwand station on 
the Jungfrau Railway 
there is a very fine 
searchlight. The re- 
flector is three and a 
half feet in diameter, and the beam is visible at 
a distance of sixty miles. It is even said that a 
newspaper can be read by its light twenty miles 
away. 


London in Peace and in War. 


The threatened Zeppelin attack upon London has 
necessitated the installation of powerful searchlights, 
which flash their beams over the city by night. It 
is interesting to note that searchlights are pro- 
hibited by the ordinary by-laws of the city of 
London. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 
OF ANTWERP. 


[October 24, 1914+ 
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The last military bulwark of Belgium, and the 
of the Continent. Our photograph, showing a g© 


of the city and the river Scheldt, was taken from 
towers of the Cathedral. 
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D WILL Will it risk a quarrel with Holland, in order to make 
0 WipyWILL_ GERMANY 


Antwerp a naval base, and send German warships 
| : up the Scheldt to the city through Dutch territory ? 
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THREATENED INVASION— 
THEN AND NOW. 


every day, and she is now breathing out 

threatening and slaughter. Admiral Tirpitz 
has vapoured like an ancient tragedian, and we are 
definitely promised a Zeppelin invasion in the near 
‘future. The threat leaves us cold; only the old 
women of both sexes have displayed the slightest 
‘sign of perturbation. When the Zeppelins come 
they will find us prepared, and even if they should 
‘repeat the exploit of Ostend, and kill a watch dog, 
/or even wound an innocent citizen or two, our forti- 
‘tude will not be shaken in the least. It is quite 
probable that the advent of the much-vaunted aerial 
destroyers will prove a blessing in disguise, and send 
thousands of recruits flocking to the colours. 

It is by no means the first threat of invasion which 
has been directed against the British nation, and it 
may be interesting at this juncture to see how our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers com- 
ported themselves when a descent upon our shores 
was actually preparing across the Channel under the 
personal supervision of Napoleon, to whom the re- 
‘doubtable Kaiser is as moonlight unto sunlight and 
as water unto wine. The reader will observe many 
parallels between the condition of the ‘Country’ in 
'1803 and at the present time. * 


An Outburst of Patriotism. 

On May 18, 1803, war was declared against France. 
Immediately the old Volunteers, who had’ been 
‘hastily disbanded, were “embodied again in aug- 
mented strength, and with a better organization. 
‘The Society of Lloyds gave {20,000 for a national 
relief fund, and private citizens subscribed £12,000 
the same day. Loyal meetings were organized ; 
enthusiasm was aroused, and patriotism was stimu- 
lated. MHeart-stirring handbills—serious, patriotic, 
humorous, and satirical—fell upon the country as 
‘thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, and the curious may 
examine hundreds of them which are now preserved 
‘in the British Museum. « Many of these effusions 


( jevery aay. hatred of Great Britain grows 


‘were extremely bombastic; and displayed a deep- - 


‘seated imsularity that would grate on the present 
‘generation ; but behind all the derision and defiance 
‘there was a superb confidence in the might of Britain. 
-As Cromwell said of his-Ironsides, ‘‘ Every man had 
‘a heart in him.’”’ One of the most famous of these 
‘squibs was entitled, ‘‘ The New Moses, or Bona- 
parte’s Ten Commandments,” and very slight altera- 
tion would make it fit the present situation exactly. 
War songs, in which patriotic sentiment made havoc of 
scansion, abounded, but one of them at least had merit: 
““ Qur bosoms we'll bare for the glorious strife, 
And our oath is recorded on high; * 
To prevail in the cause that is dearer than life, 
Or, crushed in its ruins, to die. 
Then rise, fellow freemén, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land.” 


Skits and Caricatures. 

An invasion sketch, assuming the fall of London and 
the presence of a French army in the metropolis,created 
much amusement. The proclamation of the First Con- 
sul issued from St. James’s Palace read as follows :— 

“ Inhabitants .of London, be tranquil. The Hero, 
the Pacificator, is come among you. His modera- 
tion and his mercy are too well known to you. He 


os 


‘transport purposes, and Pickford and Co. 


delights in restoring peace and liberty to all mat- 
kind. Banish all alarms. Pursue your usual occu; 
eae Put on the habit of joy and gladness. 

hen followed an address to the French Army : 
“Soldiers! Bonaparte has led you to the Shores 
and Capital of this proud island. He promised t? 
reward his brave companions in arms. He promise 
to give up the Capital of the British Empire t° 
pillage. rave Comrades, take your reward. Lon- 
don, the second Carthage, is given up to pillage for 
three days. Signed, Bonaparte.” 

Precisely thus might we imagine the Kaiser ad- 
dressing his Huns, were London to fall before him. 
When old Marshal Bliicher visited London after 
Waterloo, and saw the magnitude and riches of the 
place, he observed, ‘“ What a city to loot!” Sham 
playbillsannouncing a farce, in one act, entitled, 
‘“‘ The’ Invasion of England; principal Buffo, ™ 
Buonaparte }" being his first (and most likely bis 
last) appearance on the stage,’’ and so forth, figure 
largely. The caricaturist came out strong on the 


occasion, and Gillray was very fertile in’ produci™8 


his coarse but spirited cartoons. 


Recruiting and Transport. 


Strangely enough, the then Prince of Wales applied 
for active service, but was not accepted, though the 
refusal was tempered by the intimation that shoul 
the enemy effect a landing the prince would hav® 
an opportunity “of showing his courage, a quality 
which: has always been conspicuous in our Royal 
Family.” There was a rough-and-ready method ° 
recruiting in those days. All vagrants and men wh? 
could not give a satisfactory account of themselve> 
were haled’ before the justices, and given the opti? 
of serving in his Majesty’s army or going to priso®- 
It must not, however, be supposed that there w4* 
any reluctance to volunteer, for upwards of 400,00° 
men spontaneously offered their services. ‘The larg® 
carriers readily offered their commercial vehicles f° 
proffere 
400 horses, 50 wagons, and 28 boats. In the mont 
of August two out of many advertisements announce 
the voluntary offers of 2,370 horses and 510 carriage> 
A leader in the Times, then as now, commente z 
the gratifying response of the nation: ‘ Elev® 
weeks are barely passed since the Declaration of War; 
and we defy any man living to mention a pero” 
when half so much was ever effected, in the ~_ 
7 of time, for the defence of the country.”” Nev® g 
theless a place of retreat was arranged for the k? 5 
if the enemy should land. Chelmsford and Dartior 
were to be his first refuges, and Worcester, the fait \ 
ful city, was to be his abode if the worst pe 
befall. The artiHery and stores at Woolwich W° 
to be sent into the Midland districts by meaDs ia 
the Grand Junction Canal. In place of our moderne 
searchlights tar barrels were to be affixed to 
towers of seaside churches. 


The Spy Craze. 


wi, 


r us” 
There was a spy craze, of course, and some am 7. 
ing mistakes of identity are recorded. Two satel 


were actually arrested as being Bonaparte 2 ont 
We can scarcely wonder at the popular ye a 

on this score, for there were thousands of —_ on 
prisoners in the country, and some of them wet 
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> Parole. The prisoners, then as now, were subjected 
the wit regulations ; they were allowed to walk on 
Om upike road within the distance of one mile 
s the extremity of the town in which they resided, 
be ony must not go into any field or cross-road, nor 
en from their lodgings after five o’clock in the 
| Con during the months of November, Decem- 
of pend January ; after seven o’clock in the months 
Oct €bruary, March, April, August, September, and 

Ober; or after eight o’clock in the months of 

Y, June, and July; nor quit their lodgings in 
ey ane until the bell rang at six o’clock. If 
liab} did not keep to these regulations they were 
of .© t0 be apprehended and sent to prison, a reward 


ig 5 Suinea being offered for their recapture. It 


is fll: that certain ingenious persons used to make 
USI 
hm 


ve captures for the sake of the guineas. An 


a “Nan j : 
= Ftatio, who presented himself at the police 


are in charge of a dozen prisoners explained, when 
thestioned as to how he had accomplished the feat, 
» bedad, he had surrounded them ! 


State of Ireland. } 


to.q,PPily there are no foes in our own household 
diff, but in 1803 it was recognized that Britain’s 
Trane, must always be Ireland’s opportunity. 
ae d broke into mild rebellion, and the hero of 
One Mglorious revolt was Robert Emmett, son of 
Th the state physicians in Dublin, and brother 
mare Eddis Emmett, who had been prominent 
mn. rebellion of 1798. He was a high-minded 
*8 fellow of twenty-four, who had devoted his 
“ony. of: £2,000 to the work of “ regenerating 
P d.”” His plan was to seize Dublin Castle, and 

“mmon the mob to arms., The conspiracy, how- 

» Was revealed: to the authorities ; there was an 
mious brawl in the ‘streets; one man was 
Caugh, and all was over. The ringleaders were 
hang t and executed, and Emmett was subsequently 

a Nevertheless, the Government was alarmed, 
Marti abeas Corpus Act was again suspended, and 
Miggi al law proclaimed. To illustrate the slow trans- 

©n of news in those days, we may mention that 


= 


~. eation of it in the Times until five days later. 
 Miliarity breeds Contempt. 
hay Poleon’s flotilla of boats was still dallying in 
ur when the year 1804 opened, and John Bull 
est to ow satiric at the delay. ~A caricature by 
Buy 2Ptly illustrated the national temper. John 
Freng Suarding his coast, is thus addressed by a 
hman: * Ah! ah! Monsieur Bull, dere you 


4 
: Wh the affair took place on July 23, there was 
{ 
t 


a Grande Flotilla, de grande gunboats, ma 


On y — you see ‘em sailing for de grande attack 
ani, nation. Dere you see de bombs and de 
de h S—dere you see de Grande Consul himself at 
Joh, 22 of his legions. Dere you see But 
Saving ull cuts him short, and, recalling the old 
Li ; ., With reference to the Spanish Armada, re- 


St in «: Onsieur, all this I cannot see, because ’tis 
but Na eht. It was there, nevertheless, and had 
Poleon secured the necessary twelve hours’ 


Withoy t a the Channel, it would have come across, 


Da € shadow of a doubt. 
tot F asting. 


Bun: 
Spanisi a Was scarce, but there was a large store of 
&e wer Ollars which had been taken in prizes, and 
Sah in fe emped in an octagon of about a quarter 
to pass re Square with the king’s head, and made 
Teceiveq ¢ five shillings each. Every banking house 


Engiang £1,000 worth of them from the Bank of 


8ainst the Bank’s paper; but they were soon 


recalled, and were reminted by the tamous firm of: 
Boulton of the Soho Mint at Birmingham. 

There had been a fast day of public humiliation 
and prayer in October 1803, and in May 1804 an- 
other was held. Shops were shut, and most of the 
Volunteer Corps attended at their churches, where 
suitable sermons were preached. By the close of the 
year signals for summoning the troops had been 
fully organized. Upon the lighting of beacons or 
the display of a red flag at various specified stations 
the troops were to assemble immediately. The 
beacons consisted of eight wagon loads of furze or 
fagots, with a supply of wood and three or four 
tar barrels. It was estimated that each bonfire 
could be seen for two or three miles. When the 
beacon was lighted by day it consisted of a huge heap 
of straw, which was wetted to produce a column of 
smoke. Transport, however, was still the weakest 
part of the military preparations. 


An Olive Branch. 


On January 2 Bonaparte sent his first olive 
branch. ‘“‘ I conjure your Majesty,” he wrote, “ not 
to deny yourself the happiness of giving peace to 
the world, nor to leave that sweet satisfaction to 
your children ; for certainly there never was a more 
fortunate opportunity, nor a moment more favour- 
able to silence the passions and listen only to the 
sentiments of humanity and reason. . . . The world 
is sufficiently large for our two nations to live in 
it, and reason is sufficiently powerful to discover 
means of*reconciling everything, when the wish for 
reconciliation exists on both sides. I have fulfilled 
a sacred duty, and one which is precious to my 
heart ’’—a real Kaiser touch. His Majesty paid 
suitable- homage to these beautiful sentiments, but 
declared himself unable to reply more particularly 
until he had consulted with his Allies, especially with 
the Emperor of Russia. Shortly after, Britain de- 
clared war with Spain, and announced another gen- 
eral fast day, “‘ for the success of his Majesty’s arms.” 
One hundred and twenty thousand men, including 
marines, were voted for the Navy, and, in February, 
312,048 men for the Army, the extra taxation involved 
being placed upon letters, salt, horses, and legacies. 
The salt tax provoked some fierce squabbling, and 
its incidence had to be altered before it was passed. 


The Happy Issue. 


Still the flotilla did not sail, and the “‘ Army of 
England ”’ pined for the signal that never’ came. 
When Austria went to war with France without 
the formality of a declaration, Napoleon was con- 
strained to march his troops to the seat of threat- 
ened danger, and the signposts along the French 
roads, with the legend, “‘ To England,”’ alone remained 
to attest the failure of his darling project. The 
Times waxed satirical. ‘‘ The scene that now opens 
upon the soldiers of France, by being obliged to 
leave tue coast, and march eastward, is sadly different 
from that Land of Promise which for two years has 
been held out to them, in all sorts of gay delusions, 
After all the efforts of the Imperial boatbuilder, 
instead of sailing over the Channel, they have to 
cross the Rhine. The bleak forests of Swabia will 
make but a sorry exchange for the promised spoils 
of our docks and warehouses, and will be no equiva- 
lent for the plunder of the Bank.” Less than six 
weeks later came the crowning victory of Trafalgar, 
and with it all hope of accomplishing an invasion of 
Britain vanished, and the final extinction of Napoleon 
was assured, May.the happy issue of 1805 be ours 
in the present year of national stress and anxiety ! 
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Map of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, which affords the German Fleet a private passage betwee 
Baltic and the North Sea. 
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THE KAISER WILHELM CANAL. 


seek tactics adopted by the Kaiser’s fleet, 
. hence some information regarding it may be 
Of interest to our readers at this juncture. The 
Canal is the outcome of German naval ambitions, 
and was, indeed, necessary to the expansion and 
effective utilization of the fieet. Its original purpose 
was avowedly strategical, to enable the German 
fleet to pass in and out of the Baltic through German 
territory, and so avoid the long sea voyage round 
the Skaw and through the tortuous and easily-mined 
Passages of the Great Belt and the Sound. Its effect 
1S to make the Baltic and North Sea coasts of Ger- 
Many continuous, and to save a sea voyage of 420 
Miles between Wilhelmshaven and Kiel. Obviously 
In the present war the canal is of inestimable value 
to the Kaiser. By means of it he can pass his ships 
from the one sea to the other in eight or ten hours, 
without risk of capture by the British. * 


A Sea-level Canal. 


The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal was not the first water- 
Way to be constructed between the North Sea and 
the Baltic. In 1785 the Holstein Canal,. 26 miles 
long, united the Eider with the Baltic near Kiel. 

ut as this canal could not accommodate vessels of 
More than 120 tons, it was utterly inadequate to 
Germany’s growing ambitions, so in the year 1887 
the large and ambitious waterway which we are 
Now considering was begun. It was completed in 
€ight years at a cost of £8,000,000. Its length, 
from ‘Brunsbiittel on the estuary of the Elbe, 
to Holtenau, just north of Kiel, is 61} miles. 

€ canal is constructed on the sea level with locks 
at either end. The total excavation exceeded 100 
Million cubic yards, and there were no engineering 
ifficulties save where the canal traverses the peaty 
bed of the Kuden Lake. In this part of its course 
Sand embankments were erected on either side, and 
When these had sunk through the peat, excavation 
was continued, and a channel was dredged between. 
Originally the canal was 29} feet deep, with a width 
Of 220 feet at the top and of 72 feet at the bottom. 


Opening of the Canal. 


ey June 8, 1895, the Kaiser paid a brief visit to 
lel to inspect the preparations made for the grand 
Coaning. Six days later, the British Royal yacht 
'sborne left Portsmouth for Hamburg, where it 
Picked up our present King, then Duke of York, 
and proceeded with him to Kiel. On June 16, our 
Channel Squadron, under Lord Walter Kerr, arrived 
In Kiel Bay, and was received with salutes from the 
€rman and other flagships and from the shore 
oo French and Russian fleets had already arrived 
th 8race the occasion, having joined company near 

© Great Belt. When approaching the entrance to 
ha the Russian admiral requested the French 
“miral Ménard to lead the way on the ground of 
oa Seniority. It may yet happen that a similar 
intabination will proceed to Kiel, but not with 
3 €rnational courtesies and lavish display of bunt- 
ga Next time, it will approach the canal with 
i" Cks cleared and the men standing at the guns. The 
aoe of the canal was a very memorable occasion 
me Germany. Hamburg, the great German com- 
"whe port on the North Sea, not only foresaw the 
. ure. greatness of Germany as a naval power but 

vast increase of trade with the Baltic. She ex- 


HE Kiel Canal figures largely in the hide-and- 


pressed her anticipations in elaborate decorations 
and innumerable fétes. 


The Great Day. 


_ On June 19 the Kaiser arrived at Hamburg, and 
in the evening attended a banquet held in his 
honour. He made the usual speech in which he 
referred to the warships then lying in Kiel harbour 
as an emblem of peace and of the friendship of the 
nations of Europe. His pose as Peacegiver of the 
world has been long continued, but, as we now know, 
it has always been a cloak for ambitious designs as 
unscrupulous and unwarranted as those which his 
great model, Frederick the Great, confessed with 
cynical candour. On June 20, the Hohenzollern con- 
veyed the Kaiser, eager as usual to take the centre 
of the stage and monopolize the limelight, to the 
canal. The Imperial yacht passed through the lock, 
broke a cord stretched from bank to bank, and com- 
pleted the passage of the canal in nine hours, at a 
speed of something less than seven miles an hour. 
An international fleet of warships followed, and as 
one of the French cruisers appeared the bands on the 
shore greeted it with the Marseillaise ! As the royal 
yacht emerged from the lock at Holtenau it was 
saluted with salvos from eighty men-of-war. Then 
followed a brilliant round of fétes, and on the follow- 


.ing day the keystone of the canal was laid on the 


north side of the lock. It now forms the pedestal of 
a statue to the Emperor William I. In the after- 
noon. the Kaiser made a tour of inspection of the 
assembled warships, and in the uniform of a British 
admiral visited the Royal Sovereign. Subsequently 
he dined on board the British flagship. It is sig- 
nificant that the German official newspapers seized 
the opportunity to press for am increase in the 
strength of the navy, and one of them broadly hinted 
that the time would soon arrive when Germany might 
contest the overlordship of the sea with Britain herself. 


Necessary Extensions. 


The advent of the Dreadnought necessitated the 
broadening and deepening of the canal, and the 
work was begun in 1907. The depth was increased 
to 36 feet, and the breadth doubled, the total cost 
of these operations exceeding {£11,000,000. The 
new locks which were constructed at Brunsbiittel 
and Holtenau are now the largest in the world. 
The extensions were inaugurated with characteristic 
pomp by the Kaiser in June of the present year. 
On June 25 last, or less than six weeks before 
we declared war on Germany, a British squadron 
took part in the festivities at Kiel. The Kaiser 
seized the occasion to pay his first visit to a British 
Dreadnought, the King George V., but, as he after- 
wards declared, he was not allowed to see too much. 
German naval officers also showed the utmost eager- 
ness to scrutinize our warships, but they were care- 
fully shepherded, for even then the international 
barometer showed signs of foul weather. One un- 
pleasant incident marred the festive occasion. Lord 
Brassey, sailing round Kiel harbour in a dinghy 
belonging to his yacht, the Sunbeam, happened to 
approach too near the Imperial dockyard, and was 
promptly arrested. He was keptin custody for more 
than an hour, even though he had been invited to dine 
with the Emperor that evening! Was this visit of in- 
ternational warships planned withsinister design ? Sub- 
sequent eventsentitleus to harbour the worst suspicions. 
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A PROBLEM OF THE WAR. 


The Supply of Remounts. 


create a new army which shall be equal to all 

calls made upon it and capable of adequately 
representing Britain’s might, but we hear little about 
the regular supply of horses which are to take the 
place of those killed. Yet a continuous stream of 
horse reinforcements is as necessary aS a never- 
failing supply of trained men; in fact this matter 
of providing suitable remounts to make up wastage 
is one of the most urgent necessities of the war. It 
will have no little influence on the course and result 
of the great contest. 


Ws: all know what the Government is doing to 
/ 


The Horse not superseded. 


Although the war has proved that the huge armies 
of modern times cannot fight without immense trains 
of motor vehicles to bring up ammunition and food 
and to transport bodies of infantry rapidly and 
readily to threatened points, it has also demon- 
strated that the day of cavalry is by no means over, 
and: that a charge executed at the right moment has 
not lost its potency. .Then bodies of light cavalry 
pushed on ahead of an army prepare for its coming, 
press back the opposing patrols, and carefully examine 
the countryside. 


The Horse Supply of the Contending Nations. 


Fortunately, the longer the war lasts the greater 
the advantage of the Allies in this respect. They 
have .the world to draw on, while Germany and 
Austria must rely on themselves. The Uhlans have 
used up thousands of horses, and it has been the 
same in the eastern theatre of war; and though the 
occupied territories have doubtless supplied con- 
siderable numbers of fresh horses, the number is 
comparatively small. 

Germany has already used her best horses, and is 
now turning attention to those rejected at first ; 
Hungary has large numbers of horses, and she sup- 
plied thousands for the South African War, though 
they did not accomplish very good work; but now 


that Russia is overrunning the country, this source ° 


of supply will be unavailable. The Allies can obtain 
supplies from Canada, Australia, South America, and 
Asia, but the United States might refuse to sell for 
fear of infringing strict neutrality. 


Hunting and War. 


Great Britain has notoriously neglected this branch 
of army equipment, despite the lesson of the South 
African War. We are no better off now than we 
were then ; in fact we are worse off. Then we had 
the omnibus horses to draw on, and the big firms 
had large studs of subsidized horses which earned 
their retaining fee twice over. Now motor traction 
has. displaced horses, and the country littie knows 
the debt it owes to hunting. Thanks to this much- 
abused sport, light horse breeding has been main- 
tained; for without it the farmers would have found 
no market for this type of animal, and would have 
ceased to pay attention to it. Then among the many 
horses taken over when war broke out were numbers 
of hunters, many of which were sold to the military 
authorities for half their value. 

Altogether it would not be too much to say that 
hunting and foreign governments have done most to 
encourage the breeding of a type of horse suitable 


for cavalry. The chances are that the Uhlans are 
mounted largely on British horses or at least horses 
descended from British sires or dams. Foreigners 
have attended English and Irish horse fairs, buyi"8 
the pick of our animals at good prices, while our own 
Government has had to put up with the left-overs. 


What has been done. 


Our own authorities have done very little to main- 
tain a regular supply of military horses. Certainly 
a census of horses has been made and certain officers 
have been appointed to inspect and register likely} 
animals, but many of these,men have proved their 
ignorance of the points of a good horse, and some 
have shown such a want of tact that farmers hav® 
given them no assistance. Fortunately gentleme? 
associated with hunting have been formed int? 
committees to collect and forward when require 
as many remounts as their districts will undertake 
to supply. Then considerable sums of money hav 
been spent in awarding premiums, prizes, and ® 
certain number of free services; but the same horséS 
win these again and again, and the class of farmet 
which should be encouraged to breed has hardly 
been reached. What farmers have wanted is a fal! 
price for a horse, but the War Office want to buy 
horses at an age and a price that leave no profit: 
foreigners, on the other hand, bought at the right a8 
and right price. i 


One Horse and Six Yeomen. 


Germany long ago recognized the importance of 
providing in peace for the horses which would be 
required in war. Like some other countries, 5° 
maintained government stud farms where the bes 
type of horse for military purposes was bred; thes® 
with the pick of our horses and those purchased els©” 
where or at home, maintained her first line, while a" 
fill gaps and provide reserves she requisitioned horses 
at the outbreak of the war much as we did. If prea 
had need to do this it was doubly necessary in 9¥ 
case, for the same horses have served different trooP® 
of Yeomanry during their training year after ye@™: 
One has heard authentic stories of horses which haV 
spent spring and early summer touring the country 
in this manner ; in one case a horse was said to eit . 
served a baker’s dozen troops of Yeomanry, wht 
there is a story of one Territorial. battery which ba 
only one horse to six men, who took turns in groom 
ing it daily ! 


Thanks to the Dominions. 


However, that was in peace, and now that wat oe 
come sufficient horses are being obtained, and tha? h 
to our navy we can import all we require. ~ 4), 
large numbers of horses as were wanted in sou et 
Africa—in one case four hundred mounted me? re 
out on a trek, and at the end of three weeks ony 
eighty were left—are not now necessary, as the pte a 
being waged on the old text-book plan. But it} F 
pity to think that owing to a lack of organizatio? 
peace time much money that might have gone ya 
British farmers’ pockets will be spent elsewhe in 
though to be sure a good deal of it will ae are 
the family. Germany will thus have another griev@ 
against the Dominions, for horse supply w! 


difficult problem for her betore many months are gone- 
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The Germans are threatening Britain with a Zeppelin raid. They 
are said to be building a large fleet of Zeppelins at Emden. 


In 


Zeppel 


Building a 
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HOW A BRITISH 


ARMY CORPS IS 


SUPPLIED WITH FOOD. 


[The following sketch illustrates the manner in which our soldiers camp and are provided with rations.] 


F AMP!” says a man in the-leading section 
of fours. “© 
“Camp!” repeats a man behind him ; 


and “Camp!” goes joyfully down the battalion, 
stretching a quarter of a mile behind. 

The head of the battalion turns off through the 
gate, and—transformation scene !—we are in a peace- 
ful green meadow; out of the heat and turmoil of 
the road, the dust from which rises in a cloud over 
the hedge, and seems to eddy regretfully after us, 
as if sorry to lose some of its victims. A iittle farther 
on, separating our field from the next, runs a small 
brook, on the other side of which the gunners of a 
battery of artillery are busy unhooking their tired 
teams from the dust-covered limbers. 

The battalion halts, in column, each company in 
a line, one behind another. The colonel and major 
dismount and chat together. The adjutant sits on 
his horse and reads out some orders to the battalion, 
pointing out, amongst other things, where the tents 
will be pitched, and warning the men not to bathe 
or wash in the water of the brook, which is to be 
used for drinking only. A guard is mounted by the 
gate, and several sentries are posted in different parts 
of the field. 

The men then pile arms, and—what a relief to get 
rid of them !—strip off belts and knapsacks, and lie 
down on the soft green grass by their rifles. 

But every one is not allowed a rest, for each com- 
pany has to provide a certain number, of: men for 
the different fatigue parties which are to prepare 
the camp, and, as the colour-sergeants call out their 
names, the owners thereof fall out in little groups 
on one side of the battalion. 

Two cooks from each company go to the tool-cart 
and procure picks_and spades. They then fall to and 
make a field kitchen by digging several narrow 
trenches, one for each company, in which the wood 
will be lighted to boil the kettles. Parties are told 
off to make latrines, and to get firewood at once. 
Others are warned to be in readiness to pitch tents, 
get the food from the wagons, and carry water, 
when the baggage column arrives. ~ 

Meanwhile the baggage columns of all the different 
‘battalions, batteries, squadrons, and ‘engineer com- 
‘panies of the 3rd Division are gradually coming up 
to the fighting men, whom they have been following 
several miles in rear. 

Eleven wagons draw up alongside the battalion. 
in an instant all is bustle and work. The tent-party 
unloads the tents, and starts putting them up. The 
‘water-party unhooks the buckets from’ the wagons 
and brings up water to the kitchen, and‘ the cooks 
fetch the kettles and cooking utensils. 

The ration-party, consisting of a non-commissioned 
officer and three men from each company, assembles 
round the supply wagons. Each N.C.O. informs the 
quartermaster how many men there are in his com- 
pany, and the latter serves out a field ration and a 
gorcery ration for each man. 

The “ field ration,” which has to last a man for 
twenty-four hours, consists of one pound of meat 


and one and a half pounds of bread. Sometime 
when the Army Service Corps has been able t°. es 
or capture cattle, the meat is fresh. At othe? bea 
it is salt beef; but generally it consists of a 1” pe 
preserved beef or mutton. If no bread cat one 
baked by the field bakery of the army corp®, 
pound of biscuit is given instead to each man. 
The “ grocery ratione’ consists of about a qua’ car 
pound of tea or coffee, sugar, salt, and pepper. Ons 
sionally, when they can be got, about two pou av- 
of vegetables are given to each man. If they ob 
not be procured, about a pound of vegetables W opt 
have been compressed by a patent process an 
out from home is issued. tbe 
The. ration-party carries off the rations t? jo? 
field kitchen, and the sergeant-cook of the batt@™ 4 
superintends the various company cooks as they pig 
up the meat and vegetables and place them 7 tbe 
kettles, each holding enough for twelve me, ~ | 
number in a tent. pt 
Meanwhile the wood-party has cut and prous 
in several bundles of firewood ; but as this 1S ons 
ally green and will not light easily, the supply W48° j 
carry a~“ wood ration’, for each man. This dle 
about a pound in weight, and is just enough to ae | 
the -fire properly. ain . é ling 
Presently the fires are spluttering and crac®' 4, 
in the trenches, and clouds of steam are beginn!™5 4 
rise from the kettles. The cooks, with coats 0” 
bare arms, stalk about through the smoke, hi 
lid off here, putting more fuel on there, an 
ally watching for the critical moment when they 
be able to say, “‘ Done.”’ — 
The tents are pitched, dusk is just beginniNs or 
creep up, and the firés cast a pleasant gloW | Lis 
the camp as the men walk in and out, placing theit 
kits in order, cleaning their rifles, and getting pich 
little tin mess-cans ready for the savoury stew 
they can smell coming, and which they have ea! ; 
well. ‘ 0 
While all this has been going on, the drive! jg 
the wagons have dismounted, unhooked their te told 
and groomed their horses. A party which }§,, py 
off to assist them lays down the “ horse-line, tpe 
driving a row of several stout pickets well 1". j 
ground, and passing a rope along through 1 altet 
their tops. Each horse is then picketed, its q be 1s 
being made fast to the rope and one of its hin 
to a ‘“ heel-peg,’’ which is driven into the 
about a yard behind it. The drivers go 0 
supply wagons and fetch a “ corn ration ’ 
pounds of corn, and a “hay ration”’ 
pounds of compressed forage, for every horses ay iS 
corn is placed in a nose-bag, and part of - . the 
thrown on the ground at each horse’s heac» 
remainder is kept for a morning feed. 
Welcome sound—the dinner bugle ! 
each tent bolts off to the kitchen, and P? 
returns with a great steaming kettle of ree pet 
and vegetables. The men sit in a circle outs! 7 nd 
tents, their mess-tins are ladled full one by pase 
even the professional grumbler forgets to & 
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the savoury mess which he holds between his 
as, ert, perhaps, that it is ‘‘ too beastly 
@) ! ” 

Not all of the field ration is eaten, though. Part 
Of it must be kept, for no more food will be issued 
Until to-morrow evening. So each man preserves a 

unk of cold meat and a piece of bread or biscuit 
Or breakfast to-morrow, and for a midday meal. 
is he carries in his haversack. 
ides the field ration which is given to him 
€very day, every man—whether trooper, gunner, 
Sapper, or private—carries in his knapsack, saddle- 
, Or haversack, as the case may be, an “ emer- 
€ncy ration”’ in a small, sealed tin cylinder about 
ve inches long and two and three-quarter inches in 
diameter. This he is not allowed to open unless in 
€xtremity, or by his officer’s order. The emergency 
Tation consists of a cake of concentrated beef and a 
tablet ofcocoa paste. Either can be eaten dry, or 
Can be boiled down into soup or cocoa. They are 
Sufficient to keep a man’s strength up for thirty- 
Six hours, if he eats only a small quantity at a 
me, 


The supply wagons of the battalion are now empty, 
SO in the early morning they start off to refill. But 
Where ? Let us follow them and see. 

Led: by the young subaltern who is in charge of 
the baggage column—he and all his men belong to 
the battalion—the two wagons file out of the field 


. 8nd down the road.’..About a quarter of a mile away 


1S. the “6th Brigade Supply Column,” the roth Com- 
Pany of»the Army Service Corps, with nineteen 
Ons, carrying a day’s food for every horse and 
Man in.the brigade. As we approach, we are joined 
- the wagons of the three other battalions in our 
brigade, and by those of our brigade’s bearer com- 
Pany and field hospital. They likewise are empty, 
and have come to refill. 

In less than an hour we have stripped bare the 
A.S.C. wagons of the Supply Column, leaving them 
nly their stock of emergency rations, of which they 

try one for each man in the brigade, in case those 
actually with the men have been eaten and require 
Teplacing. The regimental,supply wagons, now full, 
ride to their battalions with a day’s supply of food 
©r each man and horse. * 

The Supply Column of 


empt 
refit” so teams are hooked 


e 6th Brigade is now 
in, and off it goes to 


thee will now, reader, follow this roth Company of 

€ Army Service Corps, and see where all the food 

Comes from. 

— we jog along in rear of the Brigade Supply 

i lumn, we notice the goth Company of the ASC 

” a field to the right of the road, issuing supplies to 
© regimental wagons of the other brigade (the.5th) 
Our division. We observe that this company has 


nO horses. It carries its: supplies in twelve large 
93 cars, 
litt] i 
Which e farther on is the 11th Company A.S.C., 


a has just finished giving out rations to the 
DePly wagons of the Divisional Troops of the 3rd 
“eh race Presently this company hooks in its teams 
follows us down the road. At the same moment, 
ed Pad roads, the A.S.C. companies of the rst and 
Y2th ivisions are marching to the rear, and also the 
Tro, Company A.S.C., which supplies the Corps 
eee with food. All told, there are ten Supply 
ymns marching off to refill. 
It € arrive at a big common near a railway station. 
Presents a scene, seemingly, of the utmost con- 


fusion. Over a hundred large wagons and carts are 
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scattered over the grass. Stacks of forage rise in 
one place, piles of boxes and barrels in another ; 
men keep moving about here, there, and every- 
where; strings of wagons are coming and 
going. 

Presently we notice that there really is no con- 


fusion. The wagons are all drawn up in straight 
lines; the men are all moving with set pur- 
pose; there is order everywhere in spite of the 
bustle. 


This is the rst Section of the Supply Park, which 
has brought up a day’s food for the whole army 
corps, and is now about to empty itself into the 


ten A.S.C. companies which fcrm the Supply 
Columns. 
But why is the Supply Park here? Did not the 


general intend to send all his food direct by rail to 
the army ? 

He did mean to, but an accident occurred which 
upset this plan. One of the railway bridges over a 
road was blown up during the night of the 15th— 
16th, probably by a wandering. German patrol. 
Consequently, the army’s food has to be sent by 
road while the sappers are repairing the bridge. 
Fortunately the Supply Park was ready, and one 
of its three sections was dispatched with a day’s 
food during the afternoon of the. 16th. 

Our company takes its turn in filling up from the 
Park; and having finished, moves:on- to the field 
bakery, a motley collection of wagons commandeered 
from the country, but pulled by A.S.C. horses and 
worked. by  A.S.C. officers and. men. It is divided 
into eight sections. Each of these consists of six or 
seven wagons, and carries ten field ovens—little 
skeet-iron affairs, which are set up on the ground 
and covered with earth and sods. Here the men of 
the A.S.C. bake bread for the army, obtaining their 
flour from the Supply Park. Having drawn our one 
and a half pounds for each man, our Supply Column 
is now full up, and starts on its return journey to 
its place in rear of the 6th Brigade. 

ow we see how the army is supplied. The three 
sections of the Supply Park travel constantly to 
and fro between the Advanced Depédt and the army, 
each bringing up one day’s food. With this they 
fill the ten Supply Columns, who in turn fill the 
regimental wagons of battalions, squadrons, bat- 
teries, engineer companies, bearer companies, and 
field hospitals. 

And the Advanced Depét—what is that ? 

It is a huge store of supplies on the railway along 
which the army is advancing. It is constantly kept 
filled by trains coming up along the line of com- 
munications from the base. 

' But here you stop me with the remark, ‘‘ Suppose 
there is no railway ? ” 

There must be a railway! It is an absolute 
necessity nowadays for supplying an army. There 
is not only the food to be considered; there is the 
ammunition too. But in civilized countries there 
are railways everywhere, and especially to all the 
important places. And it is those important places 
to which a big army wishes to get, as a rule. So 
wherever we go there are sure to be railways. It is 


the same for both sides—each must have a railway. | 


As one side retreats, it takes good care. to, damage 
the railway by blowing up the bridges and destroying 
the tunnels. Consequently the advance of the other 
side is delayed, for it cannot go conveniently more 
than fifteen or twenty miles from its advanced ‘depdt, 
which is shoved farther and farther forward as the 
sappers repair the damaged line.. 


—- 


woe we ceees vate natn 


Of a truth, one may well-say that a modern army | 


is tied by the leg to a railway ! 
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THE CITY. 
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Heartrending scenes were witnessed in the outskirts of A® 
the bombardment became imminent. A stream of fugitives, whi 
miles long, issued from the city laden with the property 


desired to save. 
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Have 


E REFUGEES 
GONE. 
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Thousands have crossed the frontier into Holland, where they have 
been kindly received. The cross-Channel steamers from Ostend 
to England have been filled with crowds of homeless Belgians, 
and every effort is being made in Britain to give them accommo- 


dation and assistance. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


[The Russian Army, which has already accounted for the Austrians and is pressing the Germans hard, is mainly 


constituted of peasant soldiers. 


The following interesting and first-hand account of the Russian peasant is taken 


from Mr. Maurice Baring’s new book, The Mainsprings of Russia, published by Messrs. Nelson.] 


HE average reader, who has some vague 
notions of Russia, probably thinks of the 
Russian peasant as a serf, and, as such, a 
scarcely civilized savage—a little better than a beast. 
It is as well to get rid of such preconceived notions 
at once. 
The Russian people, in spite of centuries of serf- 
dom, with the exception of individual instances, were 
not and never have been slaves. 


Contradictory Ideas and Opinions. 


The reader must be prepared to find, not only in 
foreign books about Russia, but in Russian books 
about Russia, and to meet with in conversation not 
only from foreigners who have travelled and lived 
in Russia, but in conversation with the Russians 
themselves, widely divergent and contradictory ideas 
and opinions with regard to the nature of the Russian 
peasant. He will hear on one side that he is intelli- 
gent, on the other that he is crassly obtuse. On the 
one hand that he is humane, on the other hand that 
he is brutal. He will find in Russian literature that 
by some writers he is exalted as the salt of the earth 
and the solution of life, and that by others he is 
decried as a hopeless, inert mass of ignorance and 
prejudices. M. Leroy Beaulieu in his Empire des 
Isars tells a story of how once, when he was travelling 
on the Volga, a “ lady said to him, ‘ How can you 
bother yourself about our muzhik ? he is a brute, 
out of which nobody will ever be able to make a 
man ;’ and how on the same day a landed proprietor 
said to him, ‘ I consider the contadino of North Italy 
to be the most intelligent peasant in Europe, but our 
muzhik could give him points.’ ” 

Further, most Russians will tell you that the 
peasant will rarely give himself away, and that to 
the outside observer of another class he probably is, 
and will always remain, a sealed book. The net 
result of all this is that readers may justly say to 
me, ‘“‘ And what can you know about the subject ? ”’ 

During the years I have spent in Russia I have 
made friends with peasants in various places, and 
have often in travelling had much talk and inter- 
course with them. But it is not chiefly on that that 
I base my observations—it is on this: that being 
in Manchuria during the greater part of the Russo- 
Japanese War, as I drifted about from one part of 
the army to another I was thrown together with the 
Russian soldier, who is a peasant, often on terms of 
absolute equality. On many occasions I met, travelled 
with, and bivouacked with soldiers on their own 
footing, and shared their food, lodging, and talk on 
equal terms. And it was this experience which gave 
me glimpses into things, and an insight into certain 
manners and customs, which I should otherwise have 
ignored. The knowledge that I thus gleaned was 
confirmed to me by my subsequent travel in Russia, 
especially by journeys which I sometimes made in 
third-class carriages. But all this would not be in 
itself sufficient to give me any right to talk about 
the Russian peasant. All this would have given me 
the material, but not the means of using it. I base 
my claim to right of using it on one simple fact: I 
like the Russian peasant very much. 


Common-sense Religion. 


Now as to the chief characteristics of the Russia® 
peasant. In the first place, and most important of 
all, he is intensely religious, and his religion is baS' 
on common sense. His religion does not come to hut 
through books or study or spiritual sciences, but it ® 
the outcome of his experience, and of a very hard a0 
bitter experience. The first and cardinal point of the 
peasant’s whole outlook on life is that he believes @ 
God, and that he sees the will of God in all things, a? 
that he regards a man who disbelieves in God as some: 
thing abnormal, and as something not only abnorma 
but silly. He believes in God because it seems 
him nonsensical not to do so. 


Is he Superstitious ? 


It is difficult to bring home to the average English 
man the way in which religion enters into the daily 
life of the Russians, and especially into the daily life 
of the peasants. How often have I heard it sal@ 
how often have I read in newspapers, of the dark 
superstition into which the Russian people is plung 
If it be superstitious to regard religion not as a rathet 
disagreeable episode belonging exclusively to Sundays 
then the Russian peasant is superstitious indeed. . 
it be superstitious to cherish no mauvaise honte with 
regard to religion, not to be ashamed of talking about 
God as a matter of fact, of saying one’s prayers 
public, of going to Mass on Sundays and holiday* 
of fasting during Lent and other seasons of mety” 
making at Easter, of crossing yourself before meals; 
of invoking the Saints, of revering images and relic% 
then the Russian peasant is superstitious indeed. ?™™ 
you must not put down such superstition to ig? 
rance, for it has been shared by men such as Sa 
Augustine, Sir Thomas More, Lord Acton, and Paste¥™ 
—none of them what you would call ignorant mem, 

Sometimes the traveller will note the fact th 
the Russian peasant will prostrate himself oveT a 
over again before an image, or cross himself oveT a 
over again mechanically. He will say the thin& / 
an idle form that has no spiritual significance. he 
will be wrong. The Russian peasant fulfils ¢ 
form and ritual of his religion as a matter of cour n 
He is not more superstitious in the fulfilling of bese 
than an Englishman is superstitious when he Ip 
covers his head before the colours of a regiment. r- 
the case of a Russian peasant his meticulous obser 
vance of ritual and form is just as much a mattet on 
course to him, it is just as much based on comm g 
sense as that inflexible belief in God and the wot 
and will of Providence. 


A Working Hypothesis of the World. a 

To sum up the whole matter briefly, the age 
of the Russian peasant is, if you analyze it (a 
which the peasant would, of course, never 4), 


t- 
working hypothesis of the world; or, to take ns 
thew Arnold’s phrase, a criticism of life ; and ved 


more—a solution, a philosophy which he has ¢V’ t 
not from books, not from professors or teachers, — 
from life itself. It is the fruit of his native peer io? 
sense. In this observance of the forms of f¢ 1G 
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he like: 
of likewise follows what has for him the sanction (a) 
Sh a sense ; (b) of immemorial custom. 
Sight a point of view one would think at first 
leq p25, NOt difficult to grasp. Experience has, 
me to believe that it is difficult for English people 
ang “SP it. They go to Russia; they see the peas- 
imac. OStrating themselves in churches, kissing 
thee’ taking off their hats as they pass churches ; 
Pilg; © Crowds feasting on Saint days; they see 
Say Ms asking for and receiving alms. And they 
*,_. hat backward people! How superstitious! ’ 
¥ wean (which is much worse) they say kindly, 
the t-charming people. How picturesque!” In 
/Tst case they are being consciously superior, 
Conder the second case they are being unconsciously 
€scending. 


™mon Sense his Backbone. 


Teli; “VE Said that the basis of the Russian peasant’s 
Wise ©n is common sense. Common sense is like- 
as ae backbone or the mainspring of his material 
Meth as of his spiritual existence, the key to his 
Code “US of work and his manner of play, his social 
Prac}; es habits and customs; in a word, to his’ 
ih Ce as well as to his theory. ; 
War “te € past much has been written on his back- 
Sigt. 5S, his obduracy, his love of routine, his per- 
ingen’. in remaining in old grooves, his hatred of 
Teg. ation, his hostility towards all forms of prog- 
a ey There is, of course, in many individual cases, 
Sonne deal of truth in these charges, but there is 
begin ling else to be said as well. People are now 
Peary wo8 to say that often what at first sight ap- 
Conger be wilful obduracy and blind and senseless 
~ Cho; atism is, in nine cases out of ten, merely the 
din,<© Of the lesser of two evils, a choice obviously 
ah by common sense. 
. &p IS now being largely recognized by practical 
‘tts In agriculture in Russia, that the reason 
Tetp, Peasant obstinately adhered to antiquated 
: Tents S and turned a deaf ear to modern improve- 
-» and innovations, was not always that he was 
bye 4, and not necessarily that he was obstinate, 
Suge. t the improvements and the innovations 
Werg td to him, although admirable in themselves, 
Cause Sliven his particular circumstances, likely to 
ing 1% more harm than good; the main fact 
the,® that he was too poor to take advantage of 
» that the older method was the lesser evil. 
matces in Point. 

‘Bee give two instances of what I mean. It is 
Cj atuitted fact in countries that have a continental 
Quanti, that the earth will only retain a sufficient 
ang ty of moisture if it is ploughed early in spring 

Temains ploughed throughout the summer. 
arly quently the fallow land should be ploughed 
Peasant Spring for the winter-sown crops. The 
early it knows this well, but he does not plough 
You “i Spring, he ploughs late in summer; but if 
Questio um why, he puts to you the unanswerable 
Sarly jn” Where shall I put my cattle, if I plough 

ing + € spring ? ’’—the only place for his cattle 
Of his he fallow land, since all the remaining part 
the Cm Consists of growing crops. As soon as 
for his €st is over he can, of course, use the stubble 
to Cattle. This is an instance of what seems 
Teality at first sight backward obstinacy, and is in 
Gictaz.g xPediency—the choice of the lesser evil, 
At = Y, Common sense. 
Stade the e every effort was being made to per- 
Usteag © peasant to use a modern improved plough 
~ of the primitive instrument he preferred, 
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which resembled that in use in the days of Abraham. - 


He often refused to do so; but why? Not because 
he had anything against the new plough as an instru- 
ment, but because if he had not enough capital to 
buy one (its cost being 50 roubles = £5), and if he 
borrowed money from a rich peasant to do so, he 
risked losing all his substance ; he risked being sold 
up in order to pay his debts. So in this case the 
old-fashioned plough (which cost him only five 
roubles = 10s.) was a lesser evil than complete 
ruin. 


But, on the other hand, it has now been proved : 
that as soon as the peasant can get the necessary | 


capital, as soon as he can obtain credit from co- 
operative credit associations, he does not hesitate 
to buy iron ploughs, or even Canadian corn-cutters, 
or any modern implement you like to mention. 
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Scientific agriculture is being widely taught at the .. 


present moment in Russia. Agricultural colleges are 
spreading, and the number of agricultural students 
is every day increasing. But it is the firm conviction 
of the most learned of the scientific agriculturists 
that all you can do for the peasant is to open for 
him doors on possibilities of teaching him what can 
be done ; but that if it comes to teaching him how to 
do a thing, you cannot. He knows how to do every- 
thing much better than any theorist. Centuries of 
close and constant contact with the soil have taught 
him more than all the learning and all the theory in 
the world. You can bring to his notice new methods 
for him to try, new experiments; you can submit 
new possibilities to him ; you can enlarge his horizon 
to any extent; you can educate him; you can pro- 
vide him with new instruments ; but in the practical 
use and application of knowledge it is he who will 
teach you, and not you who will teach him. He has 
the experience that only practice and centuries of 
practice can give. 


The Wisdom which is his Inheritance. 


I repeat here, lest the reader should think I am 
foisting on him fantastic stuff and idealistic theory, 
that the individual peasant is as often as not ob- 
stinate, lazy, and backward; that all the peasants 
are in need not only of wider instruction in agricul- 
tural methods, but also of general all-round educa- 
tion. 

The individual peasant would not come out with 
any theory as to the lesser of two evils; he would 

robably defend his backward practice as being the 
Seat: or as being that which had always been fol- 
lowed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this, those habits of the 
peasant which are the result of accumulated experi- 
ence have, if you look into them, a fundamental 
basis of common sense, even though the individual 
peasant may be unaware of the fact. The imme- 
morial wo ged tradition and custom, the stored and 
accumulated wisdom of the  Sepron (to which the 
immense quantity of popu roverbs and saws 
which exist in Russia are as the leaves are to a tree) 
according to which they act as a body, will be found 
to be sound and right in the long-run, although the 
average individual peasant may be unable to give 
any reason for accepting and following the dictates 
of that wisdom which is his inheritance; he may 
be not only incapable of defining it, he may be un- 
aware of its existence. But as a member of the com- 
munity to which he belongs he will nevertheless 
apply that wisdom as circumstances call for it, and 
express it by the acts of his daily life; and his indi- 
vidual voice will be a part of that larger voice which 


has sometimes been thought to be identical with the_ 


voice of God. 
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7 | 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MELA 


’ 


a J 
“THREE EMPERORS’ CORNE?” 
Here three empires meet—the German, : 
Russian—three empires that between the™ 
in Europe over more than 375 millions 
Teutonic and Slav, and exercise authority °' 
24 million square miles of territory, about ™ 
the whole continent. In the foreground is seen" Ga 
of German Silesia, on the right is Austt ene 
and in the background Russian Poland. «4 
river is the, Prgemeza ; the smaller. rivet 
tary, which here separates Austria fro™ 


General Ruzski, the captor of Lemberg. 
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\ 
N_THE FAIR LAND OF POLAND. 


mM 
‘ 


q 
! 


OLD CAPITAL OF POLAND. 


Wil : Ussj 


bag E ans defeat the Germans on the Vistula 
ition he 7. °c on Cracow, the old capital of 
boy and 4st resting-place of the Polish kings, 
utah "8 See Poets, and the chief city of Galicia. 
‘ile 1 the market square with its ancient 
Mh, OF ready the Russian Army is within 150 
Vjatted |S4pest, the capital of Hungary. It is 
Sie that 7. ay ) ungary. It is 

ienna e Austrian Government is about 

» and Innsbruck has been suggested 


as its new home. 


General Brusiloff, the victor of Kalich. 
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THE CONDITION OF AUSTRIA. _ 
NE 


UST before the outbreak of war there was a 
sudden slackening of Austrian bellicosity, which, 
but for the iron hand of Germany, might have 
prevented the disaster. Austria for the first time 
realized the magnitude of the task she had under- 
taken. The temporary popular fury against Servia 
was dying down, and the very serious social unrest 
in her cities, quiescent for the moment, was now 
reviving. For nearly two hundred years she had 
been uniformly unsuccessful in her campaigns. She 
had not a military machine like Germany, and 
among the people there was little enthusiasm for 
the army. She was faced, too, with a special diffi- 
culty. Under her rule were many races who had 
affinities beyond her borders. It was impossible to 
send her Galician troops against Russian Poland, 
or her Croats and Serbs 
against the armies of the 
southern Slavs, and she 
was therefore bound to 
distribute her army corps 
on political rather than 
pecely military grounds. 
er Tyrolese must go 
north of the Carpathians, 
her Galiciansto the Italian 
frontier. Obviously such 
a necessity gravely com- 
plicated her whole prob- 
lem of mobilization at the 
outset, and of transport 
and reinforcements in the 
later stagesof the war. She 
could not really depend 
upon her Landwehr,where 
that was raised in ‘any 
other districts than Ger- 
man Austria and Magyar 
Hungary. 

Economically her posi- 
tion was more favourable. 
She grew more food than 
she required for home 
consumption, and as long 
as Rumania remained 
neutral she had the ad- 
vantage of that admirable 
granary. Her foreign 
trade,again,was not large, 
most of her industries relying upon the home market, 
so she would not suffer like Germany from the 
closing of the seas. Financially, the revenue, which 
was the source of her military expenditure, was 
mainly derived from customs duties, and this would 
shrink with the cessation of imports. It would have 
to be supplemented by grants from the direct taxa- 
tion of the component states. Here the pinch would 
soon be felt, but for a considerable time it would 
be a pinch and not a catastrophe. Her most serious 
difficulty was with her population, large sections of 
which hated her rule, and no part of which was 
really enthusiastic for war. In a struggle to the 
bitter end she could not count, as Germany could, 
upon the whole of her manhood. 

The ten weeks of war have gone ill for Austria. 
She has been driven out of Servia with great losses ; 
two armies have been defeated in Galicia; and out 
of a million and a half of men which her system 


The Castle of Salzburg. 


ect 
placed in the field, something like half hav ing 
put temporarily or finally out of action. Act aptly 
to the Russian reports, her men fought 8°" _,em$ 
enough, but they were badly led, and she jdiet*: 
to have had serious trouble with her Slav 5°" yavé 
According to the last reports, the Germa® piel; 
insisted upon superseding her Commander? yor 
General von Hoetzendorff, as well as Genera at 
Auffenberg, who was responsible for the disas yor 
Lemberg. The German Generalissimo, Gene! esa 
Hindenburg, is now in complete charge of the 
tions in the east. 
When we hear of the Belgian Government * 
ing first to Antwerp and then to Havre, 4° wé 
French Government leaving Paris for Borde@™ g 1° 


eae 


naturally desire to see the same thing happen jast 
J our enemies. For © pee? 


fortnight there baV" ja 
rumours that thet 1 
Government was 5 us oi 
leave Vienna. as yd 
how the positio? ~ |. are 
The Russian at" cat 
now well south 9 : 
pathians,atapo!™ mile 
erably less than ee abou 
from Vinent: eat 1H 
150 from Budap® ~ 959 
aks Army has at tbe 
the Danube, ant abo" 
resent momen or 
20 miles from Bud? spe 
It is unlikely *%y be 
latter distance tim 
lessened for SOM” wit 
as the Servian® trae 
their inadequat? ger, 
port and army jy “ 
equipment, di at 
position for a T@P"" Gout 4 
over the plains Ot is 
ern ‘Hungary- ow 
different mate 
ever, with e 
If the great b tenia? 
beginning oD 
Vistula ends 
favour, her _ 
upon Cracow ipg. 
will begin at once. In such ee exit their left wr thie 
execute a turning movement south of the \<" wh! et 
in the direction of the Moravian town of Brit meth f 
would bring it within a few hours of Vienna. |. eit g, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas intends to ate ie 
Vienna or Budapest is uncertain. Generally + @ 
field armies should keep the field, and 
theatrical coups. But it must be remember” vip 
Russia has almost infinite numbers, 2? ful ” 


because of its nearness to Munich, aD ous’ og 
the traditional loyalty of the Tyrol to a dans 
Hapsburg. A seaport like Trieste woul nd FS go 
ous, in view of the strength of the British owe jot 
fleets in the Mediterranean, and the unk? 

tions of Italy. 


- 
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SOME NOTES ON THE GENERALS. 


Scarcity of information on the subject of 
ea the chief commanders. Until last week, for 
Ree tble, we did not know the names of the different 
4 €rals of the French Army, and it may be interest- 

§ to set down the war staffs of the different powers 

pear as they have been discovered. Germany has 
‘ ‘tr made any secret about her leaders. The 
Lome command is vested in the Kaiser as War 
pe but in practice the Generalissimo is the Chief 
the General Stafi. This is General Helmuth 


()= curious feature about this war is the 


Vv : 
ine. Moltke, who in 1906 succeeded the able but 
Tactable Count von Schlieffen. Von Moltke, 


t : 
ae nephew of the victor of 1870, owes much of 
~ prestige to his name, though he is credited with 


brilhant performances at recent manceuvres. THe 
Von manders of the different armies are Generals 
N Kluck, von Buelow, the Duke of Wiirtemburg, 
‘k Imperial Crown Prince, the Crown Prince of 
t Of these 


Varia, and General von Heeringen. 


wp re ieapce = 


Albert, Duke of 

Wiirtemburg. 
Vv 
io. 1 Kluck is the only one who can be said to have 
Ger, a reputation so far. He is almost the only 
bape in high command who has risen from the 
the and has long been credited with being one of 
€st infantry leaders in Europe. 
Duke Russian Commander-in-Chief is the Grand 
Sever, Nicholas, a huge simple man over six feet 
utsig in height, and a soldier with no thoughts 

4 € his profession. The chief subordinate com- 

anq = are General Rennenkampf in East Prussia, 
‘Man €nerals Ruszky and Brissilov in Galicia. 
‘Is th, §00d authorities believe that Rennenkampf 


In Sreat figure that will emerge from this war. 
Tepyp nchuria, which was the grave of so many 
Ne ations, he never made a mistake. His oppo- 


in-Chi — von Hindenburg, is now Commander- 
& yj ©! of the Teutonic armies in the east, and as 
Vo 8°rous fighter is ranked by his countrymen with 
Zendor uck. The Austrian commanders von Hoet- 
Neu; and von Auffenberg have not so far dis- 

Shed themselves. 
Franc. M. Millerand became Minister of War in 
to © some years ago, he looked about for soldiers 
time th out his schemes of army reform. At that 
In . € names known to the man in the street 
_Sivemgg were those of d’Amade, Gallieni, and 
Cy, all of whom had distinguished themselves 


c te ; : 
Slonial wars. But M. Millerand discovered 


NN 


The German 
Crown Prince. 


three who were little known to the public. One 
was Joffre, an officer of Engineers, who had done 
much sound work in colonial fortifications. Another 
was Pau, who had lost an arm in 1870, and was 
endeared to the ordinary French linesman, much 
as Lord Roberts is to the British soldier. A third 
was de Castelnau, who had made a special study 
of mobilization. No one of the three had any great 
newspaper prestige, but to them France owes her 
modern army system. They worked admirably 
together, though Joffre was an extreme anti-clerical 
and de Castelnau a devout Catholic. When the 
appointment of Chief of the General Staff be- 
came vacant the decision lay between Joffre and 
Pau. 

The various commanders of the Allied line in the 
west may be enumerated. On the right the army 
of Alsace seems to be still under General Pau, 
though for a short time in the beginning of Sep- 
tember he seems to have come to the Paris district. 


Crown Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria. 


Next comes the atmy of General Sarrail, operating 
around Verdun. Then we have the army of General 
Langle, and after him, going from right to-eft, the 
armies of General Foch and d’Espérey. The next 
place in the line is held by the British under Sir 
John French. On our left is the army of General 
Maunoury, and on the extreme left of the line the 
army of General de Castelnau, which is now en- 
deavouring to turn von Kluck’s right. General 
Gallieni is military Governor of Paris, and General 
d’Amade seems either to have a staff appointment 
or to be commanding a special reserve force. One 
interesting fact about the battle of the Marne is 
now clear. The German retirement was not due 
wholly, or even mainly, to the presence of de Castel- 
nau’s new army in the Paris region. Its main cause 
was that General Foch defeated the enemy on the 
French centre. Finding a gap between the armies 
of Wiirtemburg and the Crown Prince, he drove a 
wedge into it and completely dislocated the German 
front. He is reported on good authority to have 
buried ten thousand German dead. The result was 
a general retirement, with which was combined a 
turning movement by the pressure of de Castelnau 
on the German right. General Foch is the writer 
of a famous book on strategy, and one of the most 
learned of modern soldiers. He would also appear 
to be one of the most successful in the field. 
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EAST 
COMES WEST. 


After their arrival at 
Marseilles on September 
29, the Indian Expedi- 
tionary Force was af- 
forded a few days’ rest 
in order to recover from 
the effects of the voyage, 
and to make final pre- 
parations for the front. 
All the men are eager 
to reach the firing line, 
and no doubt by this 
time they are within 
reach of the enemy. 
Never before have In- 
dians fought against 
European soldiers on 
European battlefields. 


The Sikhs have always been renowned as gunners. 
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INDIANS IN CAMP. 


[October 245 19/4 


A 
SCENE IN CAMP: 


The camping and cook- 
ing arrangements a! 
very different from thos¢ 
which obtain. in. the 
British and French line* 
Many of the men 9° 
not eat meat, and rice 
their staple food. To 
the pious Hindu thecoW 
is sacred, so the goat ¥® 
the animal which sUP~ 
plies milk. Our illus 
tration shows a soldiet 
milking one of the ma%Y 
hundreds of goats whic 

have been collected for 
the use of the India? 

Army in France- 


The machine-gun section of a mountain battery 


is here shown. The man who works the gun is supported by two picked marksmen. 
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AT EXPRESS SPEED. 


TRAINING AN ARMY 


HE training of the New Army is proceeding very 
rapidly. As the object of the military authorities 
1s to fit the men to take their places in the field as 
Speedily as possible, all ceremonial drill is eliminated 
tom the programme. Marching, musketry, and trench 
Sigging are all-important, and the instruction of the 
infantry is largely confined to these departments. The 
high level of intelligence and zeal displayed by the 


Learning to shoot straight. 


men ensures their rapid progress. Our illustrations 
show the character of the training now being given 
at Aldershot. In the picture above the men are 
seen “digging themselves in,’’ under the guidance of 
sapper officers. Below, the theory of correct rifle aim 
is being demonstrated, and a company is being exercised 
at bayonet drill. British soldiers have always demon- 
strated their superiority in the use of the bayonet. 


Bayonet exercise. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 
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The Treason of Maritz. 


In the great struggle now raging, the British 
Empire as a whole has exhibited such remarkable 
unanimity that the recent defection of a small South 
African commando of less than 500 men came as a 
distinct shock to us. On Wednesday, October 14, 
we learned that a certain Lieutenant-Colonel Maritz, 
in command of the Union forces in the north-west 
of the Cape Province, had shamelessly and traitor- 
ously gone over to the enemy. He had been under 
suspicion since September 15, and on October 5 
General Botha’s Government decided to supersede 
him. He had volunteered for service against the 
Germans, and had professed hatred for them, and 
as he had shown himself a capable leader during the 
South African War, and had a good knowledge of 
the border districts and some acquaintance with 
German South-West Africa, he had been placed in 
command of a force which was to operate against the 
enemy. When called upon to report to Colonel 
Brits, he refused and arrested Major Bouwer, who 
had been detailed to take over his command. Sub- 
sequently, he released this officer, and sent him back 
with an. insolent ultimatum to the Union Govern- 
ment. Unless the Government guaranteed to him 
before ten o’clock on Sunday morning, October 11, 
that Generals Hertzog, De Wet, Kemp, and Muller 
were allowed to join him in order that he might 
receive instructions from them, he would forthwith 
attack Colonel Brits’s forces, and proceed to invade 
the Union. Major Bouwer was shown an agreement 
between Maritz and the Governor of German South- 
West Africa appointing him as General commanding 
German troops, and guaranteeing the independence 
of the Union as a Republic. Walfish Bay and cer- 
tain other portions of the Union were to be ceded to 
the Germans, who promised to refrain from invading 
the Union unless invited to do so by Maritz. Major 
Bouwer also reported that the traitor boasted the 
possession of ample guns, rifles, ammunition, and 
money, all provided by the Germans, and declared 
his intention of overrunning the whole of British 
South Africa. At once the Union Government took 
vigorous steps to stamp out the rebellion, and to 
inflict condign punishment on all traitors and rebels 
within its borders. On Monday, October 12, martial 
law was proclaimed throughout the Union. It is 
worthy of note that even this small force was not 
solid for desertion. Many officers and men had to 
be arrested and sent as prisoners to German South- 
West Africa before the desertion of the force was 
possible. 


The Sequel. 


In such a vast and diverse Empire as ours there 
must always be some disaffection ; complete unan- 
imity can no more be expected than complete uni- 
formity in height, colour, creed, and caste. The 
miracle is not that rebellion has lifted its head in 
South Africa, but that rebellion is of so microscopic 
a character. Everybody knows that the German 
war party has always assumed the British Empire 
to be strained to the breaking point, and that at the 
first opportunity popular risings would occur in 
India, Egypt, Ireland, and especially in South 


Writers of the Bernhardi school havé 


Africa. the 
always assumed this condition of things on was 


outbreak of a European War in which Britain 
embroiled, and they have flattered themselves wi ns 
the picture of a Laocoén succumbing to the py 
ready to crush the life out of every limb. But “" 
make assurance doubly sure the Germans have -— 
listed hundreds of agents provocateurs, who bav¥ 
attempted to sap the allegiance of citizens in every 
British land where the political conditions see™© 
to promise success. In Ireland, these inspirerS 
treason have been busy, but their labours b@¥ 
proved wholly unfruitful, and every day the num 

of recruits to the British Army increases. Pressure 
has been brought upon the Sultan in the hope tha 
Mohammedism would follow him, but here again 
the whole nefarious scheme has proved abortiv® 
There are Mohammedan, troops fighting Brita”, 
battles on French fields,sand the Agha Kha?, 
heart and soul with the British Raj. In South Afric 
alone, some small measure of success has be! 
attained, mainly by the means of lavish bribes 4% 
grandiose promises. It is possible that there = 
irreconcilables in the rebel commando of Matt™? 
but it is more likely that mercenary motives hav? 
prevailed. The defection of Maritz has been the 
signal for an outburst of loyalty from the ove 
whelming majority of the Dutch. They fought ¥° 
through a long and exhausting war, but they ahi 
discovered that there is more freedom under ' 
Union Jack than they ever knew under the régims 
of Paul Kruger. As for the Kaiser, they have on 
reason to love him. They have not forgotten b° 
he egged them on to war, and how he basely 
serted them in the hour of their need. Mr. Stey!te® 
a moderator in the Dutch Reformed Church, iS we 
spokesman of his fellows when he declares: ~ we 
cannot but look upon Germany as an enemy. uf 
are part and parcel of the British Empire ; see 
duty is to the Empire at the present time, and to 
cannot stand aside. I must say I have learned. 
realize how utterly dependent we are on the Brits’ 
Navy; but for that navy we should be in a deploy 
able position. We would have no money, and w¥ 
starve.”” When all is said and done, the treachety 
of Maritz has revealed a new bulwark of strene., 
to the Empire, it has united the Dutch of 50%) 
Africa in keen and enthusiastic support of Brine 
and has sent recruits flocking to the colours. of 
punishment of Maritz will be swift and condig™ ity 
that we may be assured, and the tenders of loy*’ 4 
and service that are pouring in on every side a8 
guarantee that the Dutchmen of South Africa, hav" 
tasted the fruits of British freedom, will hold fast ty 
their new heritage with all the passionate fide 
characteristic of Britons beyond the seas. 


Counting their Chickens. nilos- 


Surely in the richness of German proverbial P®. (ce 
ophy there is an equivalent to our own homely. ens 
of hob-nailed wisdom: “‘ Don’t count your chic 
before they are hatched.” Evidence accumulat©®. 
to the spirit of absolute and arrogant confidence © oo, 
which the Germans set about the invasion of #T* jg 
Proclamations addressed to the Parisians wet? 


~— gD 


eet 
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to Laben the earliest troop trains were on their way _ clearly revealed by Bernhardi: ‘“‘ We must endeavour 
ssn; €mburg. Undeterred by failure, we are now by renewed and unexpected attacks, especially by 
Op Oct that the Germans will again be before Paris night, partly with submarines and torpedo boats, 
Chick Ober 28. Once more there is a counting of partly with battleships, to give the blockading fleet 
i Bode with probably another and an equally bitter no breathing time, and to cause it as much loss as 
Piegg ?Otntment. But perhaps the most striking possible. We must not engage in a battle with 
Gemen: Cocksureness is that revealed by M. Georges superior hostile forces, for it is hardly possible at sea 
Amer; Ceau, who reports a conversation between an to discontinue a fight, because there is no place 
Raise et? banker and Count Bernstorff as to the whither the loser can withdraw from the effect of 
Dra tetms to stricken France. Anything more the enemy’s guns.” The strategy thus outlined is 
ing Mely ferocious can scarcely be conceived. The being pursued to the letter; but it must not be sup- 
Colon of 1871 is to be doubled; all the French posed that the German submarines are going un- 
ne and protectorates are to pass to Germany; scathed. We do not advertise, otherwise something 
Is, Quarter of French .European territory, with might be said of the trapping and sinking of enemy 
ich, 200° inhabitants, is to be included inthe German submarines last week in a certain estuary on our east 
treg f d; German goods are to enter France duty coast. Besides, we had more than a quid pro quo in 
the 70% ety See years ; and the reciprocity, as the destruction of four German destroyers off the 
to Shman observed, is to be allon one side. There Dutch coast on Saturday afternoon last. If any of 
Geng, Pe no recruiting in France for a quarter of a our readers is inclined to alarm, let him remember 
Mang!” » all French fortresses are to be razed, and that we have so far reduced the German fleet by a 
nq ~~ 1S to hand over 3,000,000 rifles, 2,000 cannon, greater proportion than she has done ours. 
Meoteg§ 2000 horses ; German patents are to be pro- : 
at °ttity | France, but French patents are to have.no The Prospects of Invasion. 
on R,2 Germany ; and, finally, France is to aban- Now that the war has entered upon its desperate 
ieee and Great Britain, and conclude a treaty phases, the possibility of an invasion of these islands 
ay with Germany for twenty-five years. — is being discussed. The need of giving new heart 
be Wip., 20w knows the worst. Virtually she is.to to the German people in their industrial distress 
Pantig Ped off the map as a European power. The may force the Germans to try conclusions with Sir 
See 4,2 Of Poland is to be repeated, with the differ- John Jellicoe’s fleet. We have already remarked 
Sans tt Germany is to have all the spoils. Our on the naval strategy of the enemy—to reduce the 
ith «, Allies want no stimulus to prosecute this war numerical superiority of our fleet = submarine at- 
Very ounce of vigour and determination which tack before attempting a direct trial of .strength. 
aod PSess but if they did, the Kaiser’s terms But there may be reasons which will compel the 
iid ,..2¢ Sufficient to stir their hearts to “mutiny abandonment of this strategy, as, for instance, a 
howe Another piece of universal experience, Jong-continued deadlock on the Continent. It is said 
Poses’ keeps them tranquil: man proposes, God that the success of the huge siege howitzers on land 
c has encouraged the Germans to mount heavier guns on 
Eas f H.MS. Hawk their ships, and that new explosives and projectiles 
i. OF F1NVLO.. CLAWKE. are to be employed. The relative proportion of the 
yved t Tiday evening last the regrettable news ar- British naval force in the North Sea to that possessed 
hat H.M.S. Hawke had been torpedoed in the by the Germans is approximately two to one, so 
Dea: but that her consort, the Theseus, had that even allowing the Germans an increment of gun 
The Hawke was a cruiser belonging to the power, the adventure would be desperate indeed. 
lass which we possess, and had protective In putting to sea they would run the risk of 
rime WStead of armoured belts. Survivors, who having their fleet destroyed, and thus leaving their 
“late 4, SOme 50 out of a ship’s company of 544, coasts at the mercy of the Allies. It is supposed, 
baie that the ill-fated vessel was steaming north at however, that while the German fleet was engaging 
the when a torpedo hit her right amidships the superior British fleet, the opportunity would be 
bley, fatboard side, and by exploding a magazine seized to dispatch transports for the purpose of 
ut Sur he decks to bits.” The traditional discipline effecting a landing on our shores. Sucha thing might 
dy “VY responded immediately to the order, be attempted, but not by a nation possessed of the 
« Was y,” and the boats were lowered. Only when smallest degree of sanity. Transports crammed full 
Ve that they were being holed came the cry, of soldiers, and incapable of defence, would find 
rey, 44 Man for himself.” A large number of the themselves during every hour of the — exposed 
wap, be killed outright, without any chance of to destroyers and submarines. hey could not, 
eter y the crumpling uP of the two decks con- humanly speaking, hope to reach these shores in 
“ight oa ©n the explosion. The ship turned turtle in strength. Further, no landing could be made with- 
wee o fa minutes, and all was over. Nothing was out running the gravest risks. The Zeppelin fleet 
ttk, a enemy until the torpedo had done its obviously cannot ergy an armed force capable of 
€ €n the hull of the submarine rose out of doing anything more than sporadic mischief, and our 
board, for a few moments half a mile or so to airmen assure us that “ the extreme vulnerability of 
di, “Sioned e we deplore the loss of life thus the airship, and the lightness of her armament, should 
wedlietug? there is nothing in the incident to cause render her chances small when she is attacked with 
ayeted 1, ¢. From the very first the Admiralty has vigour by several hostile planes.” So, taking it by 
tacks S that we must expect losses by submarine and large, as a sailor would say, we may sleep 
* German naval policy in this war was_ soundly o’ nights, even in face of a projected invasion. 
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This long line of motors belongs to the British Red Cross Society: 
Red Cross Motors. They are here seen drawn up in a Paris street. More ambulances 
are needed, and the deficiency is being made up every week. 


The London bus is now a familiar sight in North F ranc® 
The London Bus abroad. The one shown above is just arriving at Ghent with @ 


load of wounded from the trenches before AntwerP- 
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THE ANGLO-GERMAN 
PROBLEM. 


By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA. 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM vas so impressed with Dr. Sarolea’s 
ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM that he recommended it to Members of his Government. 
He sent for the Author in Antwerp recently, and expressed to him this appreciation of 
The Anglo-German Problem: “I have read your volume from beginning 
to end. It is a prophetic book. It reveals rare perspicacity and a remarkable sense of 
political realities. You are quite at liberty to make my appreciation public.” 


Professor HANS DELBRUCK, the greatest of living German publicists, 
and the successor of the National Historian, Trettschke, in the University of Berlin, gives 
the following appreciation of Dr. Sarolea’s political writings in the “‘ Preiissische Jahrbiicher,” 
the most influential political review of Prussia :— 


“ A cosmopolitan by origin and by the circumstances of his career, the author shows 
a universality of culture which will seldom meet its equal. He is acquainted and familiar 
with almost all the languages and literatures of the world, and he treats politics and history 
with the same virtuosity as literature. The Essay on Mirabeau surpasses in striking 
portraiture and historical judgment all that has been written in German literature and 
science on this hero of the great French Revolution ....Sarolea is, as we have just 
said, a cosmopolitan, and yet he has the keenest sense and appreciation for national 
patriotism.” 


Mr. ISRAEL ZANGWILL writes: “Congratulations on your brilliant 


book. I hear it praised everywhere.” 


Mr. CHESTERTON writes: ‘No better or more important book has 


been written for many years on a question of international policy than ‘The Anglo- 
German Problem.’” : 


z The SPECTATOR writes: “Mr. Sarolea has written a book of absorbing 


interest.” 


Price 2s. net. At all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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